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A Prominent Physician Says: 

‘‘T find that Comfort Powder will heal 
the most obstinate skin affections. There 
is nothing equals it for eruptions of the 
skin, chafing, prickly heat, to prevent 
perspiration odors, and for tired, aching 
feet. I advise all my patients to be sure 
and use Comfort Powder, and none other.”’ 


Feeding 
The Baby 








Pode 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of ifiproper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of. three foods, 
suited to the needs of. the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a:package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 

«Feeding and Management.” 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 


Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 
on request. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 











(Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) y 
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The Boy In Business. 
your 


fresh eggs, broiler and 
roasting chickens for your 
table. Let him keep strict 
account, and thus teac’ 
him business principles in 
a@ way that no school but 
m the school of experience 
can Sarnia the 


stock birds, 





and all the things necessary. His success 
our common-sense methods. Send for ca‘ 





ifhe follows > talogue 
HOLLIS, PARK & POLLARD, 31 Canal St., Boston 

















FROM THE PAMOUS Taylor’s 
So 

Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 

Post-paid caift be beaten for 

"comfort and conve- 

{ nience. Roll it, crush 

e « it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 

or the piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, colors black, fawn and 

steel. The same style Hat made 

of wool felt, colors dark blue or 

light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded. Send size wanted to 

TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 

Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 






Price, 
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A Model of Simplicity. 
The New ' 


il 


Rex 

P This latest member 
of the Hub family 
is a perfectly plain, 
smooth surface Range 
of faultless lines and 
graceful appearance with 
or without Gas Attach- 
ments. It fully sustains the 
high reputation of Hub 

construction and makes 


COOKING A PLEASURE. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of HUB Ranges 
end latest advertising novelty C. 
Smith @ Anthony Co., ut ts.. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumbing Specialties. 
If not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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“mB ’M not wanting to 
dictate to you, 
lad,’’ Charley 


said, ‘but I’m very much 
against your making a last 
raid. You’ve gone safely 
through rough times with 
rough men, and it would be a shame to 
have something happen to you at the very 
end.’’ 

‘*But how can I get out of making a last 
raid2?”’? I demanded. ‘‘There always has 
to be a last, you know, to anything.’’ 

‘Very true. But why not call the capture 
of Demetrios Contos the last? You’re back 
from it safe and sound and hearty, for all of 
a good wetting, and—and—’’ his voice broke 
and he could not speak for a moment— 
‘“‘and 1 could never forgive myself if any- 
thing happened to you now.’’ 

1 laughed at Charley’s fears while I gave 
in to the claims of his affection, and agreed 
to consider the last raid already performed. 
We had been together for two years, and 
now I was leaving the fish patrol in order 
to go back and finish my education. I had 
earned and saved enough money to take me 
through four years of high school, and 
although the beginning of the term was 
several months away, I intended doing a 
great deal of studying for the entrance 
examinations. 

My belongings were packed snugly in a 
sea-chest, and I was all ready to buy my 
ticket and ride down on the train to Oak- 
land, when Neil Partington arrived in 
Benicia. The Reindeer was needed imme- 
diately for work far down on the Lower 
Bay, and Neil said he intended to run 
straight for Oakland. As that was his 
home, and as I was to live with his family 
while going to school, he saw no reason, 
he said, why I should not put my trunk 
aboard and come along. 

In the middle of the afternoon we hoisted 
the Reindeer’s big mainsail and cast off. 
It was tantalizing fall weather. ‘The sea- 
breeze, which had blown steadily all 
summer, was gone, and in its place were 
capricious winds and murky skies, which 
made the time of arriving anywhere ex- 
tremely problematical. 

A great wall of fog advanced across San 
Pablo Bay to meet us, and in a few 
minutes the Reindeer was running blindly 
through the damp obscurity. 

**It looks as though it were lifting,’’ Neil 
Partington said, a couple of hours after we 
had entered the fog. ‘*‘Where do you say 
we are, Charley ?”’ 

Charley pondered a moment, then an- 
swered, ‘‘The tide has edged us over a bit 
out of our course, but if the fog lifts right 
now, as it is going to lift, you’ll find we’re 
not more than half a mile off McNear’s 
Landing. ’’ 

The three of us were peering intently into 
the fog when the Reindeer struck with a 
dull crash and came to a standstill. 


the tanned rigging of a short, chunky mast. 
She had collided, head on, with a Chinese junk 
lying at anchor. 

At the moment we arrived forward, five 
Chinese came swarming out of the little between- 
decks cabin, the sleep still in their eyes. 

Leading them came a big, muscular man, 
conspicuous for his pockmarked face and the 
yellow silk handkerchief swathed about his head. 
It was ‘Yellow Handkerchief,’’? the China- 
man whom we had arrested for illegal shrimp- 
fishing the year before, and who, at that time, 

had nearly sunk the Reindeer, as he had nearly 
sunk it now by violating the rules of navigation. 

“What d’ye mean, lying here in a fairway 
without a horn going ?’’ Charley cried, hotly. 

‘Mean? ’? Neil calmly answered. ‘‘Just 

take a look—that’s what he means.’’ 

Our eyes followed the direction indicated by 
Ni ‘il’s finger, and we saw the open amidships of 
the junk half-filled with fresh-caught shrimps. 
‘ingled with the shrimps we found, on closer 

‘amination, myriads of small fish, from a 
larter of an inch upward in size. Yellow 
Hi — had lifted the trap-net at high- 

‘ter slack, and taking advantage of the con- 
Iment offered by the fog, had boldly been 

‘ing by, waiting to lift the net again at low- 
iter slack, 

‘Well,”? Neil hummed and hawed, ‘‘in all 

varied and extensive experience as a fish 
atrolman, I must say this is the easiest cap- 

ture a ever made. What’ll we do with them, 
harley ??? 

‘Tow the junk into San Rafael, of course,’’ 
te the answer. He turned to me. 
and by the junk, lad, and I’ll pass you a 

towing-line. If the wind doesn’t fail us, we’ll 


1 





“You | 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 





1 WENT AFT AND TOOK CHARGE OF THE PRIZE 


We ran | make the creek before the tide gets too low, 
forward and found her bowsprit entangled in | 


sleep at San Rafael, and arrive in Oakland | 


| to-morrow by midday.’ 


eyes heavy and bloodshot. This caused him 
to appear more evil-looking than ever, and when 
he glared viciously at me I remembered with a 


So saying, Charley and Neil returned to the shiver the time of his previous arrest. 
| His crew sullenly tailed on to the halyards, | 
—_ the strange, outlandish sail, lateen in rig | hoisted the lateen sail, and Yellow Handker- 


Reindeer and got under way, the junk towing 
I went aft and took charge of the 
prize, steering by means of an antiquated tiller 


astern. 


and a rudder with large, diamond-shaped holes, 
through which the water rushed back and | 
forth. 

The last of the fog had now vanished, and | 
Charley’s estimate of our position was confirmed | 


by the sight of McNear’s Landing a short half- | 


mile away. Following along the west shore, 
we rounded Point San Pedro in plain view of the | 
Chinese shrimp villages, and a great ‘‘to-do’’ 
was raised when they saw one of their junks | 
towing behind the familiar fish-patrol sloop. 
The wind, coming off the land, was rather 


puffy and uncertain, and it would have been | 
more to our advantage had it been stronger. 


San Rafael Creek, up which we had to go to 
reach the town and turn over our prisoners to 


the authorities, ran through wide-stretching | 
marshes, and was difficult to navigate on a| 


falling tide, while at low tide it was impossible 
to navigate at all. 

So, with the tide already half-ebbed, it was 
necessary for us to hurry. This the heavy 
junk prevented, lumbering along behind and 
holding the Reindeer back by just so much 
dead weight. 

**Tell those coolies to get up that sail!’’ 
Charley finally called to me. ‘*‘We don’t want 
to hang up on the muad-flats for the rest of the 
night. ’’ 

I repeated the order to Yellow Handkerchief, 
who mumbled it huskily to his men. He was 
suffering from a bad cold, which doubled him 
up in convulsive coughing spells and made his 


and dyed a warm brown, rose in the air. 
were sailing on the wind, and when Yellow 





junk forged ahead and the tow-line went slack. 

Fast as the Reindeer was, the junk outsailed 
| her, and to avoid running her down, I hauled | 
a little closer on the wind. But the junk 
| likewise outpointed, and in a couple of minutes 

1 was abreast of the Reindeer and to wind- 
| ward. The tow-line had now tautened at right 
| angles to the two boats, and the predicament 
was laughable. 

**Cast off!’’ I shouted. 

Charley hesitated. 

‘*It’s all right,’’ 1 added. ‘‘Nothing can 
happen. We’ll make the creek on this tack, 
and you’ll be right behind me all the way up 
to San Rafael. ’’ 

At this Charley cast off, and Yellow Hand- 
| kerchief sent one of his men forward to haul in 
| the line. In the gathering darkness I could 
| just make out the mouth of San Rafael Creek, 
and by the time we entered it I could barely 

see its banks. 

The Reindeer was fully five minutes astern, 


and we continued to leave her behind as we | 
With | along through the mud. 


beat up the narrow, winding channel. 
Charley behind us, it seemed I had little to 
fear from my five prisoners ; 


prevented my keeping a sharp eye on them, so | up some beach. 


I transferred my revolver from my trousers 





| Handkerchief at my 


and that he knew it and 
made use of it subsequent 
events will show. He was 
sitting a few feet away 
from me, on what then 
happened to be the weather 
side of the junk. I could 
hardly see the outlines of his form, and I 
soon became convinced that he was slowly, 
very slowly, edging closer tome. I watched 
him carefully. Steering with my left hand, 
I slipped my right into my pocket and got 
hold of the revolver. 

I saw him shift along for a couple of 
inches, and I was just about to order him 
back when I was struck with force by a 
heavy figure, which had leaped through 
the air upon me from the lee side. 

It was one of the crew. He had pinioned 
my right arm so that I could not withdraw 
my hand from my pocket, and at the same 
time had clapped his other hand over my 
mouth. Of course I could have struggled 
away from him and either got my hand 
clear or my mouth so that I might ery an 
alarm, but in a trice Yellow Handkerchief 
was on top of me. 

I struggled round to no purpose in the 
bottom of the junk, while my legs and 
arms were tied and my mouth securely 
bound in what I afterward found to be a 
cotton shirt. Then I was left lying in the 
bottom. 

Yellow Handkerchief took the tiller, 
ing his orders in whispers; and from where 
we were at the time, and from the alteration 
of the sail, which I could dimly make out 
above me as a blot against the stars, I knew 
the junk was being headed into the mouth 
of a small slough which emptied at that 
point into San Rafael Creek. 

In a couple of minutes we ran softly 
alongside the bank, and the sail was 
silently lowered. The Chinese kept very 
quiet. Yellow Handkerchief sat down in 
the bottom beside me, and I could feel him 
straining to repress his raspy, hacking 
cough. Possibly seven or eight minutes 
later I heard Charley’s voice as the Rein- 
deer went past the mouth of the slough. 

**1 can’t tell you how relieved I am,’’ I 
could plainly hear him saying to Neil, 
‘*that the lad has finished with the fish 
patrol without accident. ’’ 

Here Neil said something which I could 
not catch, and then Charley’s voice went 
on: 

‘The youngster takes naturally to the 
water, and if, when he finishes high school, 
he takes a course in navigation and goes 
deep sea, I see no reason why he shouldn’t 
rise to be master of the finest and biggest 
ship afloat. ’’ 

It was all very flattering to me, but lying 
there, bound and gagged by my own prison- 
ers, I must say I was not quite in the proper 
situation to enjoy my smiling future. 

With the Reindeer went my last hope. 
| What was to happen next I could not imagine, 
| for the Chinese were of a different race from 
| mine, and from what I knew 1 was confident 
| that fair play was no part of their make-up. 

After waiting a few minutes longer the crew 


issu- 


We | chief steered down toward the mouth of San 
| Rafael Creek. 
Handkerchief flattened down the sheet, the | | noisy discussion arose, which I knew related 


As we passed out of the creek a 


|to me. Yellow Handkerchief was vehement, 
| but the other four as vehe amently opposed him. 
It was very evident that he advocated doing 
away with me, and that they were afraid of 
the consequences. 

My feelings, as my fate hung in the balance, 
may be guessed. The discussion developed into 
a quarrel, and in the midst of it Yellow 
Handkerchief unshipped the heavy tiller and 
sprang toward me. But his four companions 
threw themselves between, and a clumsy struggle 
took place. In the end Yellow Handkerchief 
was overcome, and he sullenly returned to the 
steering, while they soundly berated him for 
his rashness. 

Not long after, the sail was run down and 
the junk slowly urged forward by means of the 
sweeps. I felt it ground gently on the soft 
mud. Three of them—they all wore long sea- 
boots—got over the side, while the remaining 
two passed me across the rail. With Yellow 
legs and his two com- 
panions at my shoulders, they began to flounder 


After some minutes of this their feet struck 


but the darkness | firmer footing, and I knew they were carrying me 


The location of this beach was 


not doubtful in my mind. It could be none other 


pocket to the side pocket of my coat, where I | than one of the Marin Islands, a group of rocky 
islets which lay off the Marin County shore. 


could put my hand more easily upon it. 
Yellow Handkerchief was the one I feared, 





When they reached the firm sand which 
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marked the high-tide limit, I was dropped, and 
none too gently. Yellow Handkerchief kicked 
me spitefully in the ribs, and then the trio 
floundered back through the mud to the junk. 
A moment later 1 heard the sail go up and 
slat in the wind as they drew in the sheet. 
Then silence fell, and I was left to my own 
devices. 

Although I writhed and squirmed like a good 
fellow, the knots remained as hard as ever. 
But in the course of my squirming I rolled over 
upon a heap of clam-shells—the remains, evi- 
dently, of the clambake of some yachting party. 
This gave me an idea. My hands were tied 
behind my back, and clutching a shell in them, 
I rolled over and over, up the beach, till I 
came to the rocks I knew to be there. 

Rolling round and searching, I finally dis- 
covered a narrow crevice, in which 1 shoved 
the shell, The edge of it was sharp, and across 
the sharp edge I proceeded to saw the rope 
which bound my wrists. 

The edge of the shell was brittle, and I 
broke it by bearing too heavily upon it. Then 
I rolled back to the heap and returned with as 
many shells as I could carry in both hands. I 
broke several shells, cut my hands a number 
of times, and got cramps in my legs from my 
strained position and my exertions. 

While I was suffering from the cramps and 
resting, I heard a familiar halloo drift across the 
water. It was Charley, searching forme. The 
gag in my mouth prevented me from replying, 
and I could only lie there, helplessly fuming, 
while he rowed past the island. 

I returned to the sawing process, and at the 
end of half an_hour succeeded in severing the 
rope. The rest was easy. My hands once 
free, it was a matter of minutes to loosen my 
legs and take the gag out of my mouth. I ran 
round the island to make sure it was an 
island, and not by any chance a portion of the 
mainland. 

An island it certainly was, one of the Marin 
group, fringed with a sandy beach and sur- 
rounded by a sea of mud. Nothing remained 


but to wait till daylight and to keep warm; for - 


it was a cold, raw night for California, with 
just enough wind to pierce the skin and cause 
one to shiver. 

To keep up the circulation, I ran round the 
island a dozen or so times and clambered across 
its rocky backbone as many times more—all 
of which was of greater service to me, as 
1 afterward discovered, than merely to warm 
me up. 

In the midst of this exercise I wondered 
if I had lost anything out of my pockets 
while rolling over and over in the sand. A 
search showed the absence of my revolver and 
pocket-knife. Yellow Handkerchief had taken 
the first, but the knife had been lost in the 
sand. 

I was hunting for it when the sound of 
rowlocks came to my ears. At first, of course, 
I thought of Charley; but on second thought I 
knew Charley would be calling out as he rowed 
along. A sudden premonition of danger seized 
me. The Marin Islands are lonely places, 
where chance visitors in the dead of night are 
hardly to be expected. 

The sound made by the rowlocks grew more 
distinct. I crouched in the sand and listened 
intently. The boat, which I judged a small 
skiff from the quick stroke of the oars, was 
landing in the mud about fifty yards up the 
beach. I heard a raspy, hacking cough, and 
my heart stood still. It was Yellow Handker- 
chief! Not to be robbed of his revenge by his 
more cautious companions, he had stolen away 
from the village and come back alone! 

I did some swift thinking. I was unarmed 
and helpless on a tiny islet, and a yellow bar- 
barian, whom I had reason to fear, was coming 
after me. Any place was safer than the island. 
As he began to flounder ashore through the 
mud, I started to flounder out into it, going 
over the same course which the Chinese had 
taken in landing me and in returning to the 


junk. 

Yellow Handkerchief, believing me to be 
lying tightly bound, exercised no care, but 
came ashore noisily. This helped me, for, 
under the cover of his noise, I managed to 
make fifty feet by the time he had reached the 
beach. 

Here I lay down in the mud. It was cold 
and clammy and made me shiver, but I did 
not eare to stand up and run the risk of being 
discovered by his sharp eyes. 

He walked down the beach straight to where 
he had left me lying, and I had a fleeting feel- 
ing of regret at not being able to see his surprise 
when he did not find me, 

What his movements were after that I had 
largely to deduce from the facts of the situation, 
for I could hardly see him in the dim starlight. 
But I was sure that the first thing he did was 
to make the circuit of the beach to learn if 
landings had been made by other boats. This 
he would have known at once by the tracks 
through the mud. 

Convinced that no boat had removed me from 
the island, he next started to find out what had 
become of me. Beginning at the pile of clam- 
shells, he lighted matches to trace my tracks 
in the sand. 

The multiplicity of my footprints puzzled 
him. Then the idea that I might be out in the 
mud must have struck him, for he waded out a 

















few yards in my direction, and stooping, with 
his eyes searched the dim surface long and 
carefully. He could not have been more than 
fifteen feet from me, and had he lighted a 
match he would surely have discovered me. 
The thought came to me of going toward 
Yellow Handkerchief’s skiff and escaping in 
it, but at that very moment he returned to the 
beach, and as if fearing the very thing I had 





limber and strong as ever, although Charley 
and Neil Partington were afraid I was going 
to have pneumonia; and Mrs. Partington, for 
my first six months of school, kept an anxious 
eye upon me to discover the first symptoms of 
consumption. 

Time flies. It seems but yesterday that I 
was a lad of sixteen on the fish patrol. Yet 
this very morning I know that I arrived from 


in mind, he slushed out through the mud to| China, with a quick passage to my credit and 


assure himself that the skiff was safe. 

I knew he was convinced that I was hiding 
somewhere in the mud. But to hunt on a dark 
night for a boy in a sea of mud was like hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack, and he did not 
attempt it. 

At last he waded out to his skiff and rowed 
away. My relief was great, and I started at 
once to crawl for the beach. But a thought 
struck me. What if this departure of Yellow 
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Handkerchief’s were a sham? What if he had 
done it merely to entice me ashore? 

The more 1 thought of it, the more certain I 
became that he had made a little too much 
noise with his oars as he rowed away. So 
I remained, lying in the mud and shivering. 1 
shivered till the muscles of the small of my 
back ached and pained me as badly as the cold, 
and I had need of all my self-control to force 
myself to remain in my miserable situation. 

It was well that I did, however, for, possibly 
an hour later, 1 thought I could make out 
something moving on the beach. I watched 
intently, but my ears were rewarded first, by 
a raspy cough 1 knew too well. Yellow Hand- 


kerchief had sneaked back, landed on the other | ago. 


side of the island, and crept round to surprise 
me if I had returned. 

After that, although hours passed by without 
sign of him, I was afraid to return to the island 
at all. On the other hand, I was almost 
equally afraid that I should die of the exposure 
I was undergoing. I had never dreamed one 
could suffer so. The tide had long since begun 
to rise, and foot by foot it drove me in toward 
the beach. High water came at three o’clock, 
and at three o’clock I drew myself up on the 
beach, more dead than alive, and too helpless 
to have offered any resistance had Yellow 
Handkerchief swooped down upon me. 

But no Yellow Handkerchief appeared. He 
had given me up and gone back to Point San 
Pedro. Nevertheless, I was in a deplorable, not 
to say dangerous, condition. I could not stand 
upon my feet, much less walk. My clammy, 
muddy garments clung to me like sheets of ice. 

Nothing remained but to crawl weakly, like 
a snail, and at the cost of constant pain, up 
and down the sand. I kept this up as long as 
possible, but as the east paled with the coming 
of dawn I began to succumb. The sky grew 
rosy-red, and the golden rim of the sun, showing 
above the horizon, found me lying helpless and 
motionless among the clam-shells. 

As in a dream I saw the familiar mainsail of 
the Reindeer as she slipped out of San Rafael 
Creek on a light puff of morning air. This 
dream was very much broken. There are 
intervals I can never recollect on looking back 
over it. 

Three things, however, I distinctly remem- 
ber: the first sight of the Reindeer’s mainsail ; 
her lying to anchor a few hundred feet away, 
and a small boat leaving her side; and the 
cabin stove roaring red-hot, myself swathed all 
over with blankets, except on the chest and 
shoulders, which Charley was pounding and 
mauling unmercifully, and my mouth and throat 
burning with the coffee which Neil Partington 
was pouring down. 

By the time we arrived in Oakland I was as 








master of the barkentine Harvester. And 1 







HERE was the 
constant passing 
of footsteps and 
the sound of merry laugh- 
ter in the halls of Mrs. 
McCallum’s rambling, 
old - fashioned house; a 
snatch of college song, 
sung by fresh young 
voices, floated up from the 
moon-flecked road; from 
the distant gymnasium 
came the throb of languor- 
ous music, but the ten 
young women in one of 
the upper rooms of the col- 
lege boarding-house were 
oblivious to outside 
sounds. 


The little feast was over, 
the candles were burning 
low beneath the dainty 
pink shades, the scent of 
fading roses was heavy on 
the air, but still they sat 
absorbed in the recital of 
what use each had made 
of the ten years that inter- 

* vened between their gradu- 
ation and this night. 

Delight Everett sat with 
flushed cheeks and - shi- 
ning eyes, and as one and 
another spoke, sympathy, 
admiration and affection- 
ate pride were mirrored in 
her changeful face. How 
nobly the girls had lived, 

how well they had fulfilled the promise of their 
college days! And through it all she felt the 
familiar influence of the dear room that once she 
had shared with Lettice Clayton, who now 
presided at this feast of remembrance. 

It was kind of Mrs. McCallum to arrange 
matters so that the reassembling should be in 
the place that had witnessed the last gathering 
of their college days; it was thoughtful of the 
present tenants to relinquish the room to these 
returning girls of ’94. And then, at that instant, 
she was conscious of the gala sounds that pro- 
claimed the high tide of the college commence- 
ment, and for an instant she forgot the years 
that separated her from that night so long 


Nine sighs of relieved tension greeted the 
conclusion of Judith Graves’s exciting story of 
the winning of her first case, and a babel of ques- 
tions and congratulations rose about the table. 
Surely Judith’s triumph shed a reflected glory 
upon these intimate friends who had always 
appreciated the brilliant intellect, even in the 
old college days. Did not the waiting toast to 
the most successful belong to her? Delight 
wondered. 

But then there was Henrietta Soule, already 
taking an important place among the faculty of 
her alma mater; and Mary Lowell, a successful 
physician, spending every moment that she 
could spare from her large practice in work 
among, the suffering poor. The balance wavered 
here. 

And what of Lettice Clayton, spending her 
time and strength in a college settlement; and 
Dorothy Tait, whose delightful kindergarten 
made a spot of brightness in barren little lives; 
Eleanor Day, just returned from Paris, fresh 
from the triumph her spirited pictures had won ; 
Laura Dennison and Rose Abbott, happy in 
their married life and the love and care of little 
children ; and Cecilia Merton, whose lovely voice 
not long since had thrilled them with its richness 
and its power? 

Delight sighed again from excess of joy. The 
day had been full of the happiness of revisiting 
beloved scenes and renewing old friendships, 
for the daughters of ’94 had returned in large 
numbers, and class feeling had proved itself 
strong to withstand the years. But this evening 
was the crown of all, and in a few moments 
they would carry out the old resolve to toast 
the one of their number who had made the best 
use of her time and talents since last they had 
parted. But oh, how difficult it would be to 
choose ! . 

Delight suddenly awoke from her absorption 
to find laughing eyes turned upon her. 

“*T beg your pardon!’’ she stammered, with 
a bright flush. ‘‘Did you speak to me?’’ 

‘*We are waiting to hear your story, Delight,’’ 














know that to-morrow morning I shall run over 
to Oakland to see Neil Partington and his wife 
and family, and later on go up to Benicia to 
see Charley Le Grant and talk over old times 
with him. 

No, I shall not go to Benicia, now that I 
think about it. I expect to be a highly inter- 
ested party to a wedding, shortly to take place. 
Her name is Alice Partington, and since Charley 
has promised to be best man, he will have to 
come down to Oakland instead. 
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Lettice said, gently. ‘‘Then we will put the 
question to vote. ’’ 

**My story!’’ Delight had forgotten that she 
must testify. And what could she say? Ah, 
what a pitiful, meager record beside those of 
these fuller, richer lives! None of the hopes 
with which she had crossed the threshold of 
college life had been fulfilled; she had made 
no name for herself, had done no great work 
for humanity ; had cultivated no talent until it 
had become a minister to the sum of beauty. 

She rose, as had the others, but stood silently, 
twisting her fingers in the old way that the 
women about, her remembered tenderly. Then 
she looked appealingly about and laughed—a 
tremulous little laugh. 

‘‘Dear girls,’’ she said, a bit unsteadily, ‘‘I 
have no story to tell, for 1 have just lived along 
in Durham, and the record of life in Durham 
would not interest you. ’’ 

Before any protest could be raised, they were 
surprised by a tap at the door, and Delight, 
being upon her feet, moved to answer it, glad 
of the interruption. 

*‘O Mrs. McCallum!’’ they heard her say, 
with sweet cordiality in her tone. Then she 
stepped into the hall and drew the door shut. 
No one spoke or stirred until the door swung 
open again and Delight stood holding the 
knob. 

‘*If you will not mind, I must leave you for 
a few minutes,’’ she said. ‘‘Grandma McCal- 
lum wishes to speak to me before she goes to 
sleep. Don’t wait for me, girls. If I stayed 
I couldn’t decide which one has done most nobly, 
for I wonder at you all.’’ 

She glanced about at the garlands of roses 
which Eleanor had hung upon the walls, at the 
twinkling candles, at the faces turned affection- 
ately toward her. What a wonderful evening 
it had been, and each had contributed to its 
perfection. Through the open windows she 
could see the glimmer of lights upon the campus, 
and the sound of music and gay voices mingled 
with the sigh of the night wind in the trees. 
She treasured it all in this moment, that its 
remembrance might bring gladness in the com- 
ing years, for when she returned the spell would 
be broken, and all that remained would be to 
say good night and good-by. 

When the door closed behind the slim, white 
figure, Lettice Clayton rose abruptly at the head 
of the table. 

The girls looked at her in surprise and inquiry. 
Would she propose the toast at once? Not 
one but would have waited indefinitely for 
Delight’s return. Nothing was complete with- 
out Delight. 

Lettice looked from one to another with a 
curious expression. 

‘*Perhaps Delight Everett is the last person 
competent to tell her own story,’’ she said, with 
a thrill in her voice. ‘‘If you are willing, | 
should like to tell you something of this quiet 
life in Durham. ’’ 

“Do tell us, Lettice!’’ urged Dorothy, and 
the rest nodded. 

‘*Perhaps you remember that it was the desire 
of Delight’s life to go into settlement work with 
me,’’ Lettice began, ‘‘and I know of no one 
who would be. better fitted for the work. 
Besides, she was an orphan, and seemed unusu- 
ally free to follow her wishes. But the summe! 
after graduation the aunt who had made a hom« 
for Delight during vacations fell sick, and 
Delight would not leave her. It proved to be 
a lingering illness filled with intense suffering, 
and through it all the poor woman clung to 
Delight as to her only hope and comfort. Fo 
three years Delight devoted herself to this 
mission, doing the housework as well, for th: 
doctor’s bills were heavy and the family purse 
was shallow.’’ 

She stopped a moment, and her eyes grew 
tender, while the others waited in silence. 

‘*I saw Delight once in that time,’’ she said 
softly. ‘‘She was the same dear Delight—1 
word of complaint, no sigh for her‘ deferr:! 
hopes, no consciousness of sacrifice, just ‘su: 
shine in a shady place.’ It was only whic: 
she was listening to the stories of my work s! 
begged for, that I caught a glimpse of her ho) 
denied. But if you could have heard what t! 
poor sufferer said one morning in her abser 
Girls,’’?—she threw out her hands dramatical|) . 
—‘‘what would I not give to have such thi! 
said of me!’’ 

Lettice stood turning a rose in her fing's 
while she waited to recover her poise, !i"! 
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ves looking beyond the drooping petals of the 
lower. 

“‘] went to Durham again,’’ she continued, 
‘when I heard that the poor woman was at 
vest. This time 1 expected to carry Delight 
way with me. The work needed her—I needed 
But 1 found somebody else had established 
‘I cannot leave poor uncle,’ she 
‘He 





her. 
a prior claim. 
said to me, with her brave, bright smile. 
is so desolate and so helpless!’ 

‘‘When I urged that there were others who 
might shoulder that burden, she shook her head. 
‘Unde is peculiar,’ she answered, ‘and if 
one did not know him well, one might not 
understand, and might be impatient.’ ”’ 

The narrator laughed out suddenly. ‘‘ Pe- 
euliar 1’? she eried. ‘‘He was a wizened little 
creature, but possessed of a cantankerous spirit 
quite gigantic. Indeed, if Delight had not stayed 
at the helm, I doubt if anybody could have been 
found who would take charge of that terrible 
old man. And there our dear Delight has stayed, 
caring for him as tenderly as if he had been 
her father, and finding time, too, to spend her 
love and sympathy upon every needy creature 
in that little town. And now, at last, Delight 
is free, for her uncle died this spring, leaving her 
the poor little farm as a token that—somewhere 
in his gnarled and 
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‘*To the one who ‘seeketh not her own,’ ’’ 

she said, clearly—‘‘our Heart’s Delight!’’ 
Across the brimming glasses affectionate eyes 

were turned upon the girl, so self-forgetful, so 
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SIA INE day in June, 
0 having at disposal 
a week in which to 
please vagrant fancy, we 
crossed from Southampton 
to Ryde, and there took a 
jog-trot train to Ventnor, 
our destination Bonchurch, 
a famous headquarters for pilgrims to the 
delectable Isle of Wight, which has a charm 
of inland scenery one hardly expects from the 
passing views of its chalky ramparts seen in 
steaming up the Solent. 

Within its twenty-two miles of length, by 
thirteen miles of breadth, is to be seen England 
in miniature. No wonder that good Queen 
Victoria of blessed memory 





twisted soul—he ac- 
knowledged her loving 
service. And this is 
why Delight has no 
story to tell of the past 
ten years.’’ 

Judith Graves looked 
across at the narrator 
with eyes that were sus- 
piciously bright. ‘‘ ‘She 
hath chosen the better 








chose it as her place of rest; 
no wonder Tennyson, the bard 
beloved, sought seclusion in 
the now classic shades of Far- 
ringford, near the cliffs of 
Freshwater Bay, where the 
Atlantic thunders and sea-fowl 
scream, although within the 
laureate’s garden all was re- 
pose and bloom and verdure. 
It is this combination of the 








part,’ ’’ she murmured. 

‘*T have so often * 
wondered that Delight did not marry,’’ sighed 
Rose Abbott. ‘‘She would make a wonderful 
wife and mother. ’’ 

Lettice opened her lips impulsively, then closed 
them again. Not even to her had Delight con- 
fided the full exactions of her duty. But she 
remembered the day when her cousin, Dr. 
Philip Clayton, had come to tell her that he 
must go alone to complete the preparation in 
Vienna which should make him more skilful 
in his beloved profession. 

‘‘And she used to sing so charmingly, not a 
brilliant voice, but wonderfully touching,’’ 
mused Cecilia Merton. 

“Oh, Delight still sings,’’ said Lettice, whim- 
sically. ‘‘She leads and trains the village choir, 
and every week she goes to sing to the forlorn 
souls at the poor-farm—not a trained voice, but 
they enjoy it.’’ . 

“‘And now what will Delight do?’’ asked 
Eleanor Day. 

Lettice thought of the letter with a foreign 
postmark, which had reached her that day. 
**She goes to Russell House with me until some- 
body else puts in a claim,’’ she answered, with 
inward wonder whether Delight would recog- 
nize her right to listen to the call to happiness. 

Mary Lowell looked thoughtfully up at her. 
“It seems to me that we shall have no difficulty 
in deciding who is worthy of our toast,’’ she 
said, gravely. ‘*There is but one of our number 
who has put aside her own hopes for the good 
of others. No matter what the rest of us have 
accomplished, it was all in the line of our per- 
sonal plans, ambitions, pleasures. Girls,’’—she 
looked about at the assenting circle, —‘‘I propose 
that we wait a little longer before drinking the 
toast. Undoubtedly Grandma McCallum has 
sent for Delight to quiet her with a hymn, as 
she used to do in the old days. Suppose we 
frustrate this little sacrifice—for it is a real one 
—by delaying until her return. ’’ 

A chorus of acclaim greeted the proposal, 
and in the midst of the clamor the door opened, 
and Delight paused in surprise on the threshold. 
“You dear girls,” she cried, ‘‘did you really 
wait for me?’’ 

‘We really did,’’ and Henrietta Soule beck- 
oned her to her place. As she reached it, the 
girls rose; Lettice lifted her glass of lemonade. 


<2 T is an interesting 
cs fact that one of 

: the most useful, in- 
deed one of the most necessary, articles in the 
world is so cheap that no man hesitates to ask 
even a stranger for it, or dreams of paying 
him exeept by the conventional ‘“Thank you.’’ 
"hat matches have come to occupy this position 
is due largely to American inventive skill. 

The first friction-matches were made and 
dipped by hand. They sold for about three 
‘lollars a gross. To-day all matches are made 
and most of them are dipped by machinery, 
and one can buy from fifty to seventy-five for 
a cent. Between these two extremes stretches 
. ae line of complicated and interesting ma- 
chines, 

Inventors began very early to give their atten- 
tion to devices for making the sticks or splints 
“heaply. One plan after another was tried, 
“itil all finally gave way to the ribbon method. 
7 he machine for this process is a sort of lathe, 
a which is placed a cylinder of pine wood the 
‘ength of seven matches. As this cylinder, 
previously soaked in hot water, or steamed, to 
make it soft and tough, is turned slowly, the 








OLD CHURCH, BONCHURCH. 








peaceful, the pastoral and the 
majestic in English scenery 
that lends it such charm in American eyes. In 
our Own country we have at intervals as much 
beauty, as much majesty and as much unbroken 
peace as any one can reasonably ask. But we 
cannot blend samples of all of these into one 
exquisite little island, and walk or drive round 
it in a couple of days, if need be. 

At Ventnor, a bowery town of villas and 
cottages enshrined in ivy, roses, myrtle and 
clematis, we were met by the omnibus from 
‘*Ribbanses’’—a hostelry of ancient and repu- 
table standing at Bonchurch, the neighboring 
town. 


A Call on an Author. 


the trig little vehicle one is rattled 

down-hill from the Ventnor station at 

such a speed and at such an incline 

that one can hardly keep on the slippery seat, 

and the Bonchurch hotel is achieved in short 

order. 

This large, irregular stone house, overgrown 

with roses and creepers, standing against the 
verdant Under-cliff and look- 





Burton 





generous, so swift in loving service, so slow 
to claim reward, so well-beloved. 

‘‘Why, girls!’’ gasped Delight, growing very 
pale. ‘*‘Why,; girls!’’ 


PILGRIMAGE 


Harrison 









churchyard, and had some 
trouble to get out of the 
pretty place. 

The services of a horse, 
a basket wagon and an 
apple-cheeked infant to 
drive having been retained 
for the term of our stay at 
the hotel, the first jaunt was to beautiful Caris- 
brooke Castle. We stopped on the way home 
to see Marochetti’s sleep- 











that seemed to be grazing in celestial pastures. 
Or a great bastion of rock would come to view, 
or a line of treetops welded in ivy; or again, a 
troop of Valkyrie steeds, pastured among the 
clouds. On the seaside there was only dense, 
impenetrable fog. 

At last some enlightened wayfarer directed 
us to turn inland, and lo! in a short time we 
were out of the mist, and in full enjoyment of 
a clear, soft atmosphere, revealing wide stretches 
of rural landscape. Our road ran between hedges 
so thick with eglantine and honeysuckle that a 
| red cow, poking her placid head through a gap 
to look at us, seemed to wear the garland of the 
heifers that followed the sacred way to Ephesus, 


A Jaunt to Arreton. 


S O all brain-weary citizens of our exact- 
ing republic, who crave surcease from 
: the strain of every-day life as we lead 


| it on these shores, I would commend such a 
drive as followed. From 











ing Princess Elizabeth in 
marble, at St. Thomas’s 
Church in Newport, a 
sweet and touching little 
figure. 

Again, we drove to old 
St. Lawrence’s Church, a 
tiny sanctuary barely 
twelve by twenty feet in- 
side, clinging to the wind- 
blown crest of a steep hill, 








new-mown meadows every - 
where arose smells of Eden. 
Children along the roadside 
were gathering nosegays; 
laboring men and cottage 
women were none too proud 
to bedeck themselves with 
posies. 

The cottages might have 
been the abodes of men who 
lived before the fall—half- 








its roof timbers of ancient 
oak like the ribs of a ship. 
Sheep were grazing amid the few huddling 
tombs that leaned toward the shelter of its 
outer walls. A most pathetic little place, where 
a funeral had been held but the day before, 
and the coffin trestle still encumbered the 
entrance. 
many shrines, St. Lawrence’s will ever seem 
to me. 


The Wreck of the “ Hider.” 


6 NOTHER afternoon we visited the spot 
A where the hapless steamer Hider had 
ES slid lazily ashore to her destruction, 

afterward lying upon the reef so long in her 

attitude of last appeal that people were able to 
drive to see the wreck, and to photograph it 
comfortably for many days. (A vision to be 
recalled when once afterward, aboard a splendid 

North German Lloyd steamer, we found our- 

selves at dawn trying to nose our way into the 

Solent, through a curtain of dense fog, hearing 

on one side the hoarse 


OLD MANOR-HOUSE, ARRETON. 


A memento mori among England’s | 


buried as they were in 
orchards, roses, fuchsias, 
myrtle, clematis, with thatched roofs and with 
diamond-bright panes of glass, behind which 
flared the inevitable pots of flowers in bloom. 
How pretty, how tidy, how essentially home- 
like it all was! 

Our jaunt to Arreton had as its immediate 
|aim a visit to a certain old Jacobean manor- 
house, from which the earliest emigrant of our 
family had set forth in 1745 to take up his 
abode in the wilderness of Virgihia. We came 
to a halt at the ‘‘White Lion,’’ in the little 
straggling hamlet in the downs. 

Bidding temporary farewell to Apple Cheeks, 
we set out afoot through a path to the left of 
the churchyard, coming immediately upon the 
object of our search. It was a gray, many- 
windowed pile, its gables rising sharply against 
the green background of the hiils, its terraces 
in front ablaze with roses and lilies, larkspurs 
and bluebells, the stable to the left gray and 
crisp as a hornet’s nest with age. 

To us, after some parley, the portal opened 
hospitably, and we were ushered 








bellow of an ocean 
liner answering our 
call, on the other the 
shrill protest of a 
frightened trawler, 
seemingly close to our 
bows!) Pleasanter far 





ing out upon the sea, is a 
revelation of delight in contrast 
with the ordinary summer 
hotel in America. 

Once I varied a stop at 
Bonchurch by carrying a card 
of introduction to Miss Sewell, 
the venerable author of ‘‘ Amy 
Herbert,’’ and other books for 
girls that were among the 














into the oak-paneled drawing- 
room, in whose broad casements 
twinkled small panes of glass, 
set there in the time of King 
James I. The present possessor 
of the house, although not akin 
to the family of its original 
owner, showed a kindly courtesy 
in displaying the shrine to 
American pilgrims of the former 








is a fog ashore ‘at the 
Isle of Wight! What 
proved to us the most 
interesting excursion 
of our stay was ac- 
complished through a 








classics of my childhood. She 

lived in a pretty, secluded nest 

beneath the Under -cliff, and in the kindly 
English fashion took me at once to walk round 
her garden. I liked the dear little lady, her 
daisied lawns and her well-bred, Old-World 
ways; and I could well understand how her 
books and her school for young gentlewomen 
had been such successes in her generation. 

At Bonchurch there is a delightful Norman 
church. John Sterling, Carlyle’s friend, lies in 
the bowery enclosure that surrounds it; also 
Adams, who wrote the ‘‘Shadow of the Cross.’’ 
While we were wandering amid these haunts of 
ancient peace, we found ourselves locked in the 





dense mist, such as at 
Mount Desert Island 
drives summer visitors in to the companionship 
of a birchwood fire and a good book until the 
blue of heaven is seen again. Time pressing, 
we set out one morning in the moist phaeton, 
in search of a certain small hamlet called 
Arreton, known to be locked in the downs in 
the very heart of the island. 

As neither we nor omniscient ‘‘ Apple Cheeks’’ 
had the least idea how to get there, we rattled 
off boldly along the coast road, seeing almost 
nothing, save now and again, in the breaking 
of a mist wreath far up the green-walled Under- 
cliff to our right, some spectral vision of cattle 


ARRETON. 


HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


By Edward Williston Frentz 


circumference encoun- 


Some of these machines 





ters a blade which 
pares off a continuous 
shaving the whole length of the cylinder and 
the thickness of a single match. This shaving, | 
as it peels away from the log, again comes in 
contact with cutters which divide it into seven | 
strips, each as wide as a match is long. 

When the ribbons have been cut into manage- 
able length—say seven or eight feet—and freed 
from knots and crooked-grained portions, a large 
number of them—from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and forty—are placed in a 
machine like an ordinary paper-cutter. The 
mass is fed forward automatically, the width 
of a match at a time, and the descending cutter | 
slices through the mass, making from one hun- | 
dred and twenty to one hundred and forty splints | 
at a stroke. 


BET vn. MATCHES. Pll 


will turn out from 
fifteen to seventeen 
million splints a day. Rapid and cheap as this 
method is, it has been superseded in America 
by another system in which the hand-work is 
reduced toa minimum. The raw material in this 


| case is two-inch white pine plank. This is first 


sawed into blocks the length of a match, and 
thoroughly dried. The blocks are clamped to 
the bed of a machine and cutters groove out a 


set of splints from the surface, not, however, 


taking the whole surface and converting it into 
splints at one impact, but cutting the matches 
out one-fourth of an inch apart. 

The splints, thus separated, are seized in iron 
clamp plates, which form an endless chain. 
These carry the splints across a steam-heated 
drum, which warms them nearly to the temper- 


ARRETON CHURCHYARD. 


line. 

The plan of the mansion is 
simple—a wide, low entrance-hall, having a 
deep-mouthed fireplace, the walls and ceiling 
paneled in black oak. The massive front door, 
hinged and latched with quaint pieces of iron, 
is sheltered from the weather by a little porch. 
On one side of the hall is the drawing-room, on 
the other the dining-room. 


The Florentine Carvings. 


S HE chief attraction to curio-seekers is 
to be found above-stairs, in certain 
: wood carvings upon bedroom walls and 
panels. Over the mantel in the chief chamber 
is the story of Abraham’s offering of Isaac. 
These carvings, brought from Florence by the 
first lord of the manor, are wonderfully droll, 
although such was certainly not the artists’ 
intention in executing them. 
From the many mullioned casements that so 
enchant our transatlantic imagination — and 





of wooden soldiers have no 
permission to halt. They 
move on continuously and 
evenly from the paraffin bath to the rollers which 
carry the ‘‘heading mixture,’’—phosphorus, 
chlorate of potash and other substances, —and as 
the companies pass by, these rollers place a red or 
a blue cap on the head of each individual. The 
line of march continues on through a room swept 
by a blast of cold, dry air, which hardens the 
newly deposited chemicals until the matches 
can be safely handled. 

Still the companies march, until, just before 
| they reach the starting-point again, the indi- 
| vidual units receive their final order to ‘‘fall 
| out’? from an automatic and uncompromising 
| punch, which deposits them side by side in a 

box placed, providentially, in just the right 
| place, and at just the right time, by another 
endless belt. 

The cutters, meanwhile, have been eating 
away the ridges which were left between the 





The splints are now dried and sifted in par- | ature of the melted paraffin into which they are | places from which the first set of splints was 
titioned sieves, the motion of which lays the 
matches parallel and prepares them for their | 
places in frames where they are dipped by hand. | 


next dipped. The heat prevents the paraffin 
from chilling, and insures a proper saturation. 
From the first order to march, these companies 


| cut, and so it goes until the whole block has 
| been converted into slim little red- or blue-capped 
fellows, each one snappish and full of fire. 
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which, as the ladies of the house say, are wont | 


to pinch their fingers wofully in the attempt to 
open them—are seen lovely views of the village, 
the church, the garden and the wide-sweeping 
downs on every side. What a narrow canvas 
upon which to watch the passing show of life! 

Tranquil and secluded though it was, Arreton 
House did not suffice as a hermitage for the 
disappointed and saddened man who, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, came here 
from his noble old Castle of Leeds, in Kent, to 
tarry a while before going away to end his days 
in the Virginian wilderness. 

For this was the ‘‘little manor on the Isle of 
Wight’’ of Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, after- 
ward to be the first employer to pay gold to 
young George Washington for services rendered 
as @ surveyor. 

When, long afterward, he was to hear in the 
Virginian wilds of the surrender of the British 
troops at Yorktown to this lad he had loved and 
trained, the sturdy old Briton was to ery, ‘‘It is 
time for me to die!’’ 

From the house, with its many suggestions 
of old times, we strayed down into the church- 
yard. The aged sexton informed us that he 
had ‘‘held the place these sixty-five years 
past,’’ and that his ‘‘father was sexton afore’’ 
him. ‘Yonder yew-tree, my father he planted, 
ma’am, nigh on to a hundred years ago.’’ 

In the grassy enclosure of this church, which 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


ESSE had just come to the house for 
tools to finish his work at the lower 
barn. Chisel in hand, he stood in the 
path, listening in amazement to his brother’s 
excited words. 

‘*‘What do you think of it?’’ repeated Ben, 
impatiently. 

‘I think it’s rather strange,’’‘ replied his 
brother. ‘‘But quite likely the ram has only 
strayed. Possibly they’ve found him before 
this.’’ 

*‘I guess not,’’ said Ben. ‘‘They missed 
him early this morning, and they’ve been 
searching all day—a lot of ’em. Old Matty 
says he’ll take it out of you!’’ 

‘*Take it out of me ? What does he mean?’’ 

The boy had unhitched the mare from the 
wagon, and came close to his brother. Two 
red spots were burning in his cheeks and there 
were traces of tears in his eyes. ‘‘Jess, Old 
Matty says,—I overheard some fellows say so 
at the shop,—he says he believes you—you 
—poisoned the ram, Jess, on account of his 
hurting your sales. ’’ 

**Says—I—poisoned him!’’ 

‘Yes. Old Matty says he can as good as 
prove it by Rob Rustler. He had Rustler up 
there fixing his old tumble-down barn for 
haying. Rob was up in the Morenus woods, 
cutting some red beeches for sleepers that day, 
—the last day anybody saw the ram,—and he 
says he saw you come up to the pasture fence, 
where the sheep were, and that you called 
the ram to you and fed him something out of a 
dish. Rob says he’ll swear you fed him some- 
thing, and—O Jess, you never, did you?’’ 

For a moment Jesse Cruttenden stood quite 
still, the flush slowly fading from his face. 
Then he said, slowly: 

‘*Yes, Ben, I did feed the ram something—a 
little salt from the pail, the same that I fed to 
our own sheep a little later.’’ 

Ben’s round face lengthened. ‘‘ How un- 
lucky, Jess!’’ he said, and added, ‘‘But that 
isn’t all. Old Matty’s big yellow dog— Old 
Peg—is missing, too. ‘They lay the whole thing 
to you. They say you’ve buried ’em both 
somewhere. And Old Matty says you made 
threats that*you’d get even with him.’’ 

‘Nothing of the kind!’’ declared Jesse, 
promptly. ‘‘I may have said that some time 
I’d match him,—his flock, of course,—or some- 
thing of the kind. I never threatened him.’’ 

‘“‘He makes it sound so, anyway, and—O 
Jess,’’ the boy was plainly distressed, ‘‘some 
of ’em said it might mean—if they proved it— 
it might mean—state prison.’’ Ben looked at 
his brother with wide eyes. 

‘*There, there, Ben, don’t get excited!’’ said 
Jesse, reassuringly, but with a queer sensation 
at his heart. ‘‘Hitch Fan in the stall and give 
her some of that fresh clover, and then drive 
up the cows.’’ He went on to the barn and 
finished his work silently. 

Naturally enough, there was little else talked 
about in the Cruttenden house—or, for that 
matter, in any other on Thorny Brook—that 
evening. The news travelled fast. 

Jesse feared for his mother, who for two or 
three years had been growing despondent, 
mainly at the thought of losing the ‘‘heart of 
the farm.’’ But to his surprise she was now 
his chief encouragement, taking at the outset 
the more hopeful view. If there were fresh 
misgivings in her heart the son never knew. 

‘*Ben,’’ said Jesse, the following morning, as 
they were discussing all phases of the situation, 








| ‘*have you heard of any 
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is still in receipt of an income from the bequest 
made in 1595 by William Sterne of one hundred 
pounds in ‘‘readie coine’’ for the church’s poor, 
sleeps a young person with whose history my 
youth was well acquainted, to wit, the ‘‘Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’’ about whom the Rev. Legh 
Richmond wrote a tract that was always handed 
to us to read upon Sunday afternoons when we 
wanted ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ ! 

It was like a dream to stray behind the 
venerable sexton to the mound under which 
lay the actual Elizabeth Wallbridge, whose 
beautiful, well-balanced life, if it did not appeal 
to me in those long-gone days of my childhood, 
when I imbibed it as a task, shone forth in 
full refulgence now. But then, everything at 
Arreton seemed to me like a dream that I had 
dreamed before. 

Things were growing rather sad. It was a 
relief to come again upon anything so merry, 
youthful and up-to-date as Apple Cheeks, who 
was ready and eager to drive us back to Bon- 
church. 

And so, brimful of old memories revived, of 
family traditions realized, of pleasant sights 
and sounds of country life among soft-voiced, 
civil-spoken people, we fared homeward to dine 
in our sitting-room amid the roses. The fog 
had vanished, the sky was beautifully blue, the 
sea gleamed and rippled, and a long twilight 
brought to an end a perfect day of June. 


IMPORTED RAM 
STOVWAard ) 


C. 


PART TWO. 





and his brother worked together in the potash 
meadow one afternoon. The subject of the 
missing ram was seldom out of their thoughts. 

**T thought likely,’’ said Jesse. ‘‘Ike heard 
what little I said.’’ And he added, soberly, 
‘Ike hates me, you know, since last haying.’’ 

“I know,’’ said Ben. ‘* You turned him off 
for getting drunk. Ike says,’’ went on the 
boy, ‘‘that the ram never was killed by dogs. 
He says if he had been, the dogs would have 
come back and chased the flock again. Don’t 
you think it is strange they haven’t, Jess ?’’ 

‘*I’ve thought about that, Ben, several times, 
and I must say that I don’t understand it. 
The whole miserable business is a mystery to 
me.’’ Jesse bunched the sweet-scented, early- 
cut hay for some time in moody silence. 

The bright weather was followed by several 
days of rain. These were occupied at the 
Cruttenden farm by work at the ‘‘potash.’? The 
great piles of ashes were much reduced; a few 
more days would finish the work. In the 
lower part of the big meadow were two or three 
loads of hay, nicely put up in cocks to protect 
it from the storm. 

One day at noon Jesse looked at the clouds, 
which showed signs of breaking, temporarily 
atleast. ‘‘I wish we hadn’t touched the potash 
to-day, Ben,’’ he said. ‘‘I believe we could 
get that hay in by shaking it out often. ’’ 

‘‘Might get Tobe to run the kettles,’ said 
Ben. ‘‘He came back this morning.’’ 

Jesse’s face brightened. ‘‘Just the thing. 
Run over and see him, Ben. The boy is 
always ready for a job.’’ 

It might have been noticed that young Tobe 
Tobias was a very sober-looking youth as he 
took his way across the Morenus cross-road 
toward the potash that July afternoon. There 
was an anxious expression on the freckled face, 





and the usual clear-cut, incisive whistling was 
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prepared potash, ranged in order, and these he 
presently began to examine, still muttering to 
himself as if no one else were present: 

‘‘There ain’t any too much, but I said I’d 
do it, an’ I will, though I don’t know but I 
ought to put him through. It ain’t so bad as 
it might ha’ been. Yes, I might ha’ done 
worse, I might ha’ done worse. I sh’ll make 
good, an’ it’ll fix—him.’’ 

Young Tobe watched the old man. Presently 
he asked: 

‘*Have you bought the potash, Mr. More- 
nus ?’’ 

Old Matty’s cackling laugh sounded queerly 
in the storm. ‘‘I guess I’ve bought it, an’ I 
guess I’ve paid for it, too,’’ he said, and 
laughed again. Then he looked at the boy with 
sudden sourness, and demanded, ‘*What ye 
askin’ fool questions for, anyway? Ye know 
well enough, I’ll warrant. Say, is this all the 
make?’’ He pointed to the row of tubs. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tobe, and he added, ‘‘I wish 
you’d explain, Mr. Morenus. I’ve just come 
back from Morris Patent.’’ The boy’s face was 
pale and he was plainly in earnest. 

The storm beat down steadily. There was 
nothing better to do, so with many repetitions, 
embellishments and covert threats, Old Matty 
explained. Evening was coming on, and in 
the gathering shadows he did not notice the 
pallor in the face of young Tobe Tobias. In 
the middle of a sentence he was cut short by a 
smothered exclamation from the boy, who 
sprang up excitedly. 

**You sha’n’t touch him! You sha’n’t touch 
Jesse Cruttenden!’’ he cried. ‘‘He’s been a 
good friend to us. I’ll tell now. I’d ha’ come 
clear back from Morris Patent to tell sooner if 
I’d known. J can tell where your ram is.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ Old Matty cried 
sharply, clutching at the hoy’s shoulder. There 

was a resolute flash in the lad’s 
eyes. ‘‘You remember that I 
worked at the potash before I 








sheep being chased by 
dogs lately ?”’ 

‘fA few over on Brier 
Brook a week or so ago. 
That’s all,’’ said Ben. 

“TI believe that ram 
was killed by dogs,’’ said 
Jesse. ‘*Pulled down in 
some thicket or hollow 
and partly eaten, proba- 
bly. Ben, we’ve got to 
find him. We’ll search 
everywhere till we do. 
You’d better run over 
and get Tobe to help us. 
If we can only find the 
ram it’ll be easy enough 
to show whether he was 
poiso ” 

**Tobe isn’t at home,’’ 
said Ben. ‘‘He went 
yesterday morning to 
visit his sister up in 
Morris Patent for a week 
or so. He’s had the 
promise to go before hay- 
ing for a long time.’’ 

‘Then we'll try it 
alone,’’ said Jesse. 
‘*And remember, Ben, 
we must find that 
sheep. ’’ 

For three days the 
brothers searched early 
and late, but in vain. 

Once Ben met Old 
Matty Morenus. Theold 
man’s eyes snapped at 
sight of him. 

**So it’s you, is it?’’ 














went away, and just before the 
ram was missing ?’’ 

“ce Yes. ? 

**Well, I worked late that last 
afternoon—until almost dark. I 
was just getting ready to fix 
things for the night, when over 
in your pasture there 1 heard a 
great outcry among the sheep, 
and then a sound like a regular 
stampede. 1 ran to the door to 
see what was up. Well, sir, 
your flock of sheep was coming 
pell-mell round the corner of the 
woods, with something after 
them—I couldn’t see what at 
first. ”? 

The old man had released the 
boy’s shoulder, but he stood 
still, staring at him with eyes 
that glowed strangely. 

‘* All at once,’’ Tobe went on, 
speaking fast, ‘‘a little bunch of 
sheep separated from the rest, 
and dashed straight down 
toward the road here, with two 
big dogs—I saw what was cha- 
sing them then plainly enough— 
almost upon them. 

‘*When they reached the fence 
they never stopped a second. 
The big ram was in the lead, 
and went through that rotten 
old fence as if it had been so 
much fog, with three ewes close 
behind him, and the dogs hot 
after them. It was all so sud- 
den and scared me so I hadn’t 
thought to shout. 

**As they went by the potash 








the queer, cracked old 
voice shouted shrilly. 
‘It’s you, hey? Lookin’ 
for that ram, hey? Well, 
ye won’t find him, I e’n tell ye that. Ye 
don’t want to find him. But you e’n tell that 
precious brother of yours ’t this thing don’t 
stop here. I’ll make him pay, I’ll make him 
pay.’’ 

The boy, startled at the old man’s vehemence, 
shrank back without replying. ‘‘You e’n tell 
him,”’ the high-pitched voice went on, while 
the lomg fingers clasped and unclasped them- 
selves over the stout stick with trembling eager- 
ness, ‘‘that Old Matty wants his own, or its 
equivalent, and means to have it. ‘Tell him ’t 
he e’n finish up them ashes there,’’ he pointed 
a shaking hand in the direction of the potash 
building, ‘‘and leave me the potash, all on’t 
for the season, and I’1l call it square; or else,’’ 
he finished menacingly, ‘‘1I’1] put him through, 
I’ll put him through !’’ 

‘*Will you let him have the potash, Jess?’’ 
Ben asked, anxiously, that evening, after rela- 
ting the old man’s threat. 

**Let him have it? I guess not. It would 
be virtually acknowledging my guilt—buying 
my exemption from the consequences of crime. 
Matty Morenus can prosecute if he will; he’ll 
never get a cent out of me.’’ 

July opened with fine haying weather, and 
the fruitless search was abandoned. In the 
pastures of Thorny Brook the flocks of sheep 
grazed quiet and undisturbed. 

*‘Old Matty says he can prove by Ike Dean 
that you threatened him,’’ said Ben, as he 
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THE SMILE FADED QUICKLY AS HIS GLANCE RESTED 


ON THE MONEY-LENDER,. 


still. But he trudged along the road resolutely 
enough, scanning the Morenus pasture with a 
certain sharp scrutiny. Reaching the potash 
building, he at once replenished the dying fires 
in the rough arches and attended to the regular 
work with careful hand, pausing now and then 
to watch for a moment the brothers busily 
shaking out the hay. 

In the latter part of the afternoon the boy 
saw Old Matty emerge from the woods and 
make his way slowly down to the pasture fence, 
which seemed always in need of repair, and 
which the old man now proceeded to bolster up 
in the old, ineffective way, occasionally mutter- 
ing to himself. Tobe watched the old man 
now and then, half-apprehensively. 

The hay in the potash meadow was nearly 
all secured, and none too soon, for the air had 
grown sultry and a bank of clouds was rolling 
up swiftly over the woods. The young hay- 
makers were hastily securing the last small 
load. 

Busy with his work, the money-lender had 
not noticed the rising storm until, close over- 
head, a clap of thunder broke ominously. The 
old man scanned the gray line of storm; then 
his eyes fell on the open door of the ‘‘potash’’ 
—then on the load of hay moving toward the 
home barn. He started toward the building, 
reaching it just ahead of the storm. With a 
curt greeting to Tobe, he glanced about keenly. 

On one side of the building were the tubs of 





the ram must have seen the open 
door, for he turned short and 
came for it like a cannon-ball, 
the ewes following, and all of 
them scared crazy. They didn’t mind me any 
more than if I’d been a post, and I had to jump 
to get out of the way. 

‘*The three ewes went slam into that corner 
by the tubs, but the ram sheered off toward the 
kettles. He made three jumps, and then he 
landed, souse, in the center of the second 
kettle, nearly full of boiling lye! 

**I don’t believe he lived one second. The 
dogs were hot behind the ewes—and then | 
yelled. I yelled with all my might. 

‘*You never saw such a change as came ove! 
those dogs. They stopped short, and for half 
a second cowered flat to the floor; then the) 
turned for the door and ran, their tails between 
their legs and their bodies close to the ground. 
They were gone like a flash, headed straight 
for Hardhack Mountain. ’’ 

Old Matty still stood glowering at the boy. 
If he was pleased at the unraveling of th: 
mystery, his face did not show it. 

‘*Whose dogs were they ?’’ he asked, sharply. 

Tobe’s face again flushed red. ‘‘1 knew the 
dogs as well as I know you,’’ he said, slowly. 
“‘One of them was—was my old Tige, the bes! 
dog—till then—that ever lived.’’ He gave « 
husky little cough. ‘‘I had supposed he wa 
off with gran’ther. I’ve never seen him sinc 
The other dog was a big yellow animal, yours, 
Mr. Morenus—Old Peg.’’ 

‘*Mine?’’ suddenly snarled the money-lende! 

“*Yes, yours. They’ve both runaway. I’ve 
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heard gran’ther say that sheep-killing dogs, if 
once caught in the act, often run outlaw—leave 
the country and run wild. They seem to know 
‘hey’re doomed. 

‘| was scared. The ram must have cost a 
sight o’ money, and I supposed gran’ther would 
have to pay half if twas ever known one of the 
dogs was ours, And he’s poor, gran’ther is. 
Ie earns all he has by day’s work. 

‘‘] got the ewes back one at a time,—they 
hadn’t been hurt, only scared,—and fixed up 
the fence. Then 1 went home. But that night 
I couldn’t sleep, and toward morning I made 
up my mind to hide the ram. ’Twas wrong; 
but 1 thought the town could pay the whole 
better than gran’ther could half, so I thought 
I’d hide him, and I went back to the potash. 
But there was no ram there. That powerful 
hot lye had eaten him up. I raked the kettle, 
but all 1 could find were a few bits of bones 
and—this. ’’ 

The boy stepped quickly to the side of the 
building, moved a tub and lifted a flat stone in 
the floor. He came back with a curious object 
in his hand. 

It was the big frontal bone of an animal, to 
which was attached a pair of big, twisted 
horns, which still retained much of their original 
graceful curve. 

Before the boy threw the object down Old 
Matty knew that he saw all that was left of the 
imported ram. 

The man’s face was red and pale by turns 
with surprise and chagrin. He saw his fancied 
hold on Jesse Cruttenden released and his loss 
coming home to himself. 

With a half-smothered snarl, he picked up 
the bone and stepped close to the low arch to 
examine, by means of the firelight flickering 
through the partly closed door of the fire-box, 
the metal tab that was still attached to one of 


the horns. The boy watched him. So intent. 


were the two that neither heard footsteps just 
outside. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Tobe—seen a ghost?’’ 
Smiling at the boy, Jesse Cruttenden stepped 
quickly into the firelight. 

‘*Ah-ha!’’? The smile faded quickly as his 
glance rested on the money-lender, and his face 
grew dark. 

Taken by surprise, Old Matty, still with the 
horns in his hand, staggered back, tripping as 
he did so upon the rough stones of the arch. 
Partly righting himself, he tripped again. 
There was a cry from Tobe, for this time the 
old man tottered, then pitched forward directly 
over the huge kettle of sputtering lye! 

Jesse Cruttenden sprang forward, caught the 
tottering old man even as he lurched forward 
over the deadly, seething mass, and then, unable 
to regain his balance, threw all his strength 
into one supreme effort, and flung himself, with 
his burden in his arms, sidewise upon the edge 
of the arch. 

They hung there, balancing uncertainly. 
Then, as Tobe sprang forward, they rolled 
away from the kettle, out upon the hard, earthen 
floor of the building. 

For a moment the young man lay quite still, 
breathing heavily, his hair prickling and his 
whole body tingling from a sense of recent 
peril. Then he suddenly became conscious 
that the burden in his arms was lying quite 
limp and motionless. The shock had been too 
much for the frail old body. He sprang up 
hastily. 

“‘Quick, Tobe!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Some water 
from the penstock! Then run to the house 
and tell mother to send Ben for the doctor. 
Quick, Tobe!’? He was already loosening the 
_ ¢ravat from the old man’s neck. 

Two days later Old Fan, harnessed to the 
Cruttenden carryall, was making her way 
along the cross-road in the direction of the 
Morenus house, Jesse was driving, and by 
his side was Matty Morenus, still somewhat 
pale, although apparently nearly recovered from 
his shock. 

Very little was said. The old man had not 
mentioned in any way the incident. When 
Jesse helped him out at his gate he mumbled 
something,—it might have been thanks,—and 
shuffled into the house. With a grim little smile 
- his face, Jesse turned the mare toward 
ome, 

‘Did you bring the papers, Jess?’’ demanded 
Ben, eagerly, as his brother drove up to the 
home porch. 

‘What papers, Ben??? 

‘Why, the claims! Didn’t Old Matty give 
) the claims? That’s the way they always 
‘0 in story-books when you save their lives. 
Didn’t he??? 

Jesse smiled. 

_ Old Matty isn’t a story-book kind of man, 
en. He’s just—Matty Morenus. He’ll give 
up the claims—when the last cent is paid. 
And that’s all we want him todo. I’d sooner 
meng was looking for another thoroughbred 
ram, a” . 

But Old Matty did not buy another ram. 
‘ud one day Ben came in eagerly with news. 
7 What do you think?’ he cried. “Matty 

‘orenus has sold his sheep—all of ’em ! They’re 
~vlng up into Canada. He says he’s going to 
(uit the sheep business for good. ’’ 
; And Jesse was again surprised when, one 
— that fall, after he had made an unusu- 
lly good sale of a bunch of lambs, the buyer 
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mentioned, incidentally, that he had heard of 
his fine flock of merinos through a man named 
Morenus. 

Unexpectedly to Tobe Tobias, too, the old 
man proved that the hard outside surface was 
not quite impervious. Meeting the sober-faced 
boy one day, he told him if he would cut and 
husk the two-acre piece of corn east of the 
woods, he would call matters square on the 
sheep - killing. That day Tobe went home 
whistling, as of old. 

‘*They’re good boys—them Cruttendens,’’ 
Old Matty said, one day, to Grandfather 
Tobias, whom he chanced to meet on the cross- 
road, ‘‘first-rate boys—as boys go. That Jess 
is mighty quick with his arms, mighty quick 
with his arms. I sha’n’t crowd my claims— 
got claims agin the medder, you know. Give 
7em th’ claims ’f I could; but I can’t afford to, 
re’ly, times is so close. But I shall give ’em 
time, and the boys are plucky. They’ll pay 
’em off, they’ll pay ’em off.’’ And the old man 


shuffied away toward home, with his face 
turned away from the meadow. 

It was three years later, and again in the 
Cruttenden yard the lilacs were bursting into 
bloom. Mrs. Cruttenden stood on the porch, 
holding in her hand a legal-looking paper, 
which she regarded with happy eyes. The paper 
was a ‘‘satisfaction piece.’’ Once more there 
were no claims on the ‘‘heart of the farm.’’ 

She looked at her sons, who were smiling 
back at her, then at thé upland pasture, at the 
creek winding its way through the willows, 
and last at the strip of green meadow beyond 
the pasture lane. The meadow had never 
seemed quite so green before. 

“It’s a dear old home,’ she said, softly, 
‘‘and it’s ours, children, ours.’’ She drew a 


full breath of the lilac-scented air, and with 
her hand on her son’s shoulder, added, in deep 
content, ‘‘Isn’t it lovely this spring, Jesse—the 





potash meadow ?’’ 


















when a solid jolt struck the dory, and with a 
little crackle, in shot that fellow’s sword, fair 
through the middle of a plank below my left 
foot. 

‘*That big, stout, rough-looking sword, point- 
ing straight at me, was not a pleasant sight, 
especially as I knew that on the other end of 
it was a body of eight hundred pounds or more 
of powerful fish. 

‘*The dory at once began to move ahead broad- 
side to. I saw the big fellow’s head right 
beneath the rail from where I stood. The big 
sword worked back and forth sidewise, and 
I could hear the light pine plank rip and split. 
Then the water began to squirt in round the 
sword and along the ever- widening crack. 
The dory rocked from side to side. 

“‘T began to get ‘jumpy.’ I threw both hands 
to the rail nearest the fish, and hung on to keep 
from pitching out when he rolled the dory over. 
I should have hung on and kept still until he 
tired himself out, and then lanced him—but I 
didn’t. 

‘*The planking ripped along its whole length 


| so fast that, not knowing what to do, or even 
| just what I was doing, I let go my grip on 
| the gunwale, and when the dory came to an 
}even bottom, I made one jump into the air, 
| and bringing both feet down together, I landed 
on his sword, and went sprawling in the bottom 
| of the dory. I had broken his sword off near 








S SAT upon the masthead of the schooner 
Evangeline, beside Bunker Rowe of 
the crew, a true ‘‘dog,’’ as the expres- 

sion goes at sea. We were looking for sword- 

fish, off in the deep water round the edges of 

Georges Bank, and enjoying the wonderful 

sights to be seen at sea from so high an 

elevation. 

‘*You see where that strong rip throws up 
off there, don’t you?’’ said Rowe, pointing to 
a stretch of twirling, choppy sea, indicating 
a shoal several miles down to leeward of us. 
‘‘Well, in that place I thought I was going 
to lose my life once, and every time I run by 
here I look upon it as a youngster does on a hot 
iron that has once burned him. 

‘*T was in the My Fancy that trip. Sword- 
fish either hadn’t struck here so early or were 
searce, and the weather had been bad for two 
weeks; all hands were ‘fishy’ enough to 
tackle a whale or anything else that came 
along. 

‘*Late one afternoon, just before the 
time of day the swordfish usually go down 
for the night, we got in range of a regular 
school of them, ‘finning’ about where we 
are now, and just as fast as the skipper 
in the pulpit could drive his irons, he 
harpooned them one after another, until 
we had every man of the crew out in a 
dory fast to a fish. I had been at the 
masthead on the lookout ; but when the last 
one was struck I went below to put off 
after him in my turn. 

‘*I saw when the captain made the shot 
that the iron, instead of striking him just 
forward of the fin and driving all the way 
through the fish as it should, had struck 
well back toward the tail at an angle, and 
instead of being stunned for a moment, as 
is usually the case when the iron strikes, 
that fellow jumped clear up out of the 
water, and then started off. 

‘*T didn’t like the looks of that, but a man 
going fishing is bound to take his chances as 
they come, so I jumped into the dory and put 
off, following the course of the keg-buoy. The 
fish headed eastward, and ran about ten miles 
in deep water. Then I saw by the keg that 
he had changed his course, and was coming back 
across me. 

**T pulled ahead to the course he seemed to 
be taking, and paddled to head him off. When 
the keg came along to me, I grabbed it and took 
it aboard. 

‘*A swordfish, when he is well ‘ironed,’ will 
make for the deepest water he can get, and going 
to the bottom, there he will stop and start ahead 
as he loses and gains strength. But this fellow 
didn’t tire at all, and I knew by the rate he 
was going that I might be towed fifteen or twenty 
miles from the vessel, and might have to stay 
out all night. So the first little slack I got on 
the line, I began to take in and pay out as I 
had to, in order to tire the fish out. 

‘The first fathom I took up, he veered off 
to the southward, and in a zigzag course he 
drove along about as fast as it is safe for a dory 
to go, with any sea on. 

‘*T passed within a short distance of the vessel, 
and of one after another of the other dories ; then 
straight off to southward we went. 

‘*The big fellow kept well at the bottom for 
more than an hour without showing himself. 
He veered to right and left with turns sharp 
enough to throw me overboard if I had not 
hung on to the gunwales. The buoy-line swished 
and cut through the water, and the nose of the 
dory plowed so deep that I moved as far aft as 
I dared to, to keep her from dipping below the 
surface. : 

**T took the two thwarts and placed them in 
the bottom of the dory to stand on, in case the 
fish should turn on me. Then I placed my lance 
and big knife where they could be reached easily, 
and stood watching the line as it cut through 
the water. 

‘*When we had gone so far that I could hear 








the roar of that tide-rip yonder, I began to wish 


he would keep off in deeper water, where there | 
would be more distance between him and me. 

**He swung and shied as we drew into shoal 
water, and by watching the marks on the buoy- 
line, I saw that he was gradually running in 
from eight hundred fathoms to where there were 
barely ten. Then into the twirling rips we 
shot, and my troubles began. 

**T kept a steady strain on the line, and began 
to coil every inch of slack in the basket at my 
feet, to guard against getting tangled up in it. 
Then the first thing I knew the line grew slack 
all of a sudden, and the dory shot along under 
her head way. 

‘I knew what that meant. I dropped the 
line and jumped on the two thwarts which 
made a double bottom beneath me. Then I 
stood there, waiting for something to happen. 
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‘*The first thing I noticed in the water was 
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an ugly-looking shark, attracted, no doubt, by | 
the bleeding swordfish. I watched his curious 
movements for a minute or two, and turned to 
look for the vessel, when with a swish up shot 
my fish, clear out of the water not ten feet 
away. Back he fell, with a tremendous splash 
and a slat of his powerful tail. 

‘*When I saw his size, his monster eyes, and 
his long jagged sword, and this show of life, 
I felt rather nervous. Down he went, and 
coming to the surface again he began to make 
a circle round me. I didn’t know what to do. 
This was a new move to me. 

**I watched him for a few seconds, expecting 
to see him start off—but he did not start. He 
kept circling round the boat, and 1 grew so 
uneasy that 1 picked up the oars and stood ready 
to pull away, should he come for the dory. 

**I watched the big fish breathe and dive. I 
could plainly see his big, saucer-like eyes, which 
seemed to stare at me all the time, and his 
stumpy, triangular fin, and his ragged-edged 
sword, and the pink slit cut in his black back, 
where the iron had gone, drawing the buoy- 
line in behind it. He seemed to be taking a 
sort of inventory of me and my dory; at least 
he was in no hurry to move away. 

‘*When I got the slack all in, I stood there 
for some minutes, waiting for the fish to make 
a move; but he didn’t move. I drew the line 
taut. Bracing both feet in the bow of the dory, 
I pulled with all my might. It still held for 
a second; then it gave way, and over I went 
backward in the dory. 

‘*He was coming now, I felt sure. I jumped 
up as quickly as I could, and grabbing the line, 
I began to gather in the slack, but the line came 
faster than I could pull it in. When that 
happens every swordfisherman knows what it 
means. 

‘*He was coming straight for me. I dropped 
the line and put one foot up on the rising on 
each side of the dory. I stood up, out of reach 
of his sword, steadying myself with an oar. 








**T had turned to look down into the water 


his nose. 

‘“*T picked myself up as quickly as I could. 
I stooped to pick up a ‘part’ of the buoy-line 
to pull him up and finish his career, when the 
first thing I knew, the whole side of the dory 
seemed to push in, and in came that swordfish’s 
nose, with the bleeding, broken stamp coming 
straight for me! 

‘*It frightened me. I made one leap, and landed 
in the stern of the boat. I turned to look, and 
there was his head clear beyond his eyes inside 
the dory. The whole side of the dory seemed 
to be opened, and the water gushed in round 
him. 

‘*The fish was working his head from side 
to side. He was trying to pull it out. I saw 
that I must do something to hold his head in 
the hole, and so keep the dory afloat. I raised 
my lance up as high as I could, and when the 


UP SHOT MY FISH, CLEAR OUT OF THE WATER. 
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dory came to an even bottom I jabbed it time 
after time into his head. 

‘*Meanwhile the fish pushed the dory ahead. 
He pulled her backward. He bore her down 
toward him, and then he shoved her clear up 
out of the water, and she began to fill fast. 

‘*I was frightened. I grabbed my knife and 
made one gash under his nape. Then taking 
my sharp sword lance, I made a drive down 
into his head with all the strength I had left. 
It struck him fair, and went clear down through 
his head into the bottom of the dory. 

**He couldn’t back out now. I grabbed the 
buoy-line, and gathering in the slack, pulled 
it as tight as I could, and made him fast to the 
dory. 

‘*Picking up the bushel basket, I began to 
bail with all my might to keep the dory from 
sinking beneath me, and had the rising water 
well in hand, when right beneath me I caught 
sight of the white belly of a shark swerving 
up beneath the swordfish. My prize set up a 
rush of splashes with his tail, and with one 
stiff rush, and a slat that brought almost his 
entire length out of the water, he raised one 
side of the dory, and down went the other 
beneath the surface. 

‘I went headlong overboard. I shot down 
and down, gulping big mouthfuls of water. 
When I bobbed above the surface, I grabbed the 
first thing I came to, my hat. Then I grabbed 
the keg-buoy. 1 heard something rushing down 
on me with a roar. What could it be, I won- 
dered—the shark ? 

‘Its shadow came down across me, and its 
roar grew louder. The swordfish began to 
slash the water again with his tail. I saw the 
fin of one shark slit the water ahead of me. I 
became so confused I could not think or move. 
I turned to look at what was coming down on 
me. ‘Then I heard the skipper sing out, ‘Hang 
on, Bunker! We’ll take you right aboard.’ 

‘“*They did. The lookout had seen that I 
was in trouble, and the skipper had come to me 
with all sail set.’’ 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLBOYS WAITING FOR A BATH. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


le a recent speech the Kaiser told the Germans 
that they are the ‘‘salt of the earth.’’ An 
English humorist suggests that the Emperor 
himself is a little spicier than salt, and calls 
him the “pepper of Europe. ’’ 


| geen Peak is to become a gigantic land 
lighthouse. ‘This summer there will be 
mounted on its summit a search-light of sixty 
thousand candle-power, which, it is thought, 
will be visible for a hundred and fifty miles 
across the plains. 


hen a friend expressed wonder at the 
unvarying graciousness with which her 
hostess welcomed callers, and inquired, ‘‘ How 
do you manage to do it?’’ the reply was, ‘‘I just 
make myself believe that the person I’m going 
to speak to is some one I like.’’ This is a good 
rule for those who are always glad to see those 
they like. ey 
apa as a king may look at a cat, if the cat 
does not hide under the throne, so may a 
man look at a mere diamond if it is lying round. 
A newspaper man who saw the great three- 
thousand-carat diamond found in the Premier 
mine says that it looks like a piece of washing- 
soda. The description puts the diamond at 
once within the reach of any housewife. 
Hae the married ministers in the New 
York Methodist Conference will receive 
not less than six hundred dollars a year. The 
conference at its recent session guaranteed that 
salary. The sum is small enough to ask any 
minister to live on. When the churches more 
generally regard giving as an act of worship the 
ministers will be better paid, and will therefore 
be better able to serve the people. 


|' is two hundred and fifty years this year 
since the company at Amsterdam which 
owned New Amsterdam, or the present city of 
New York, permitted the Jews to live in the 
settlement, ‘‘provided they agree to support 
their own poor.’’ The Jews of New York 
have fulfilled the condition to the present time, 
and they are now planning to celebrate the 
completion of a quarter of a thousand years 
since it was laid on them. 
ye it became known a few weeks ago that 
the late Senator Platt of Connecticut was 
seriously ill, Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, an 
intimate associate, remarked, ‘‘He looked at 
everything with the nation’s interest first, with 
Connecticut’s second, and with his own third.’’ 
It is too bad that this excellent order should 
ever be reversed. In the long run a state is 
better served by the man who puts the larger 
good first. Probably the individual fares as 
well, too, if he only knew it. 
nN interesting interview with Queen Alexandra 
was lately published by the Paris Gaulois. 
After speaking of the duty of queens in rearing 
their own families in a manner to do honor to 
the station they are to occupy, and of their 
obligation to help relieve the distress and misery 
of mankind, she touched upon the matter of 
war. ‘‘Your talk, as men,’’ she said, ‘‘is of 
war, but we women speak always of peace— 
peace in every nation, peace between all nations. 
I was educated in the school of a king who 
was before all things just, and I have tried, 
like him, always to preach love and charity. 
I have always mistrusted warlike preparations, 
of which nations seem never to tire.’’ The 
sentiment, which is high-minded and womanly, 
comes with added grace and force from the 
lips of one whose life has been a constant and 
successful effort to express it in deeds. 
|) qerter-eqpmerpned is getting to be a restricted 
industry, and may, indeed, become a lost 
art. The Bureau of Forestry, which has re- 
cently made a study of the business, has brought 
some interesting facts to light. Since 1850 the 
area of maple-sugar-farming has greatly changed 
and shrunk. In early days maple-sugar was 
made even in the South, because cane-sugar 
was scarce and expensive. In New England, 
New York and a few other states the indus- 
try has held its own or been extended. The 
bureau finds that seven-eighths of what is sold 
as maple-sugar or maple-sirup is spurious; but 
in most cases the adulteration is the work of 
middlemen, not of the producers. The net 
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income of a maple-sugar grove is conservatively 
estimated at three dollars an acre; and since 
the work can be done at a time when there is 
little other farm employment, and the grove 
will also furnish the family fire-wood without 
deterioration, a sugar-orchard is a fairly profit- 
able investment. 


Ww inquirers asked the meaning of long 
processions of children marching in the 
streets of New York last month, they were told 
that the children were on their way to a new 
public bath-house to get washed all over. The 
baths are of Italian marble, and the plumbing 
is as fine as that in the private residences of 
the rich. The place was so elegant, indeed, 
that the children at first thought that it could 
not be intended for their use. Representatives 
of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, however, corralled the children in 
one public school after another, and led them 
to the water. They did not need to be ‘‘made 
to drink.’’ When the children discovered what 
fun it was, they began to go of their own 
accord, and the attendance within a week 
jumped from one hundred a day to five hundred. 
The bath-house will doubtless be as popular 
during the summer as ‘‘the old swimmin’ -hole’’ 
in which many of the self-made millionaires of 
New York used to take their baths when they 
were boys. -—" 


THE READY HAND. 


No earthly task is ever wisely wrought 
By hand reluctant or unwilling thought. 
From the Persian. 
® & 


CENSUS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


rom the United States Census Bureau has 

recently come the report of the first com- 

plete census of the Philippine Islands. 
Nearly eight thousand people were employed in 
gathering the statistics, and all but one hundred 
and twenty-five of them were native Filipinos. 
This census, therefore, is the first in modern 
times which a tropical people have made of 
themselves. 

At first the Filipinos were hostile to the idea 
of & census, because, under Spanish rule, an 
enumeration of the people in any district was 
usually preliminary to a new and heavier tax 
levy; but the Philippine commission succeeded 
in impressing on the minds of the people that 
this census was preliminary to the apportion- 
ment of delegates to a popular elected legisla- 
ture to sit in Manila. Consequently it soon 
had the hearty codperation of the native pro- 
vincial governors, who acted as supervisors of 
the census for their districts. 

Many interesting facts were disclosed by the 
canvass of the islands. In the first place, it 
was found that the population numbered seven 
million six hundred thousand ; that nearly seven 
million possessed some degree of civilization and 
professed the Christian religion. 

lt was also discovered that almost the whole 
population live in villages, as there are nearly 
fourteen thousand villages with an average 
population of five hundred. Of the larger 
towns, thirty-five have five thousand popu- 
lation each; four have ten thousand; and 
Manila has two hundred and twenty thousand. 
The people own the houses, or ‘‘huts,’’ in 
which they live,—only six per cent. of the 
houses are rented,—and the farmers own their 
farms. About four hundred thousand children 
are enrolled in the schools, and they are said to 
be eager to learn. The night-schools in Manila, 
twenty-one in number, have an enrolment of 
more than four thousand adults who are study- 
ing English. 

*® © 
BORROWED MONEY. 


here is much suggestiveness in a single 
i item in the national bank returns issued 

by the comptroller of the currency. The 
loans and discounts of the national banks of 
the country, in January last, amounted to more 
than three and three-quarters billion dollars. 

It is evident that this means that the vast 
sum named has been lent to merchants, manu- 
facturers and corporations of various kinds, to 
be used in carrying on their business. When 
we remember that besides the national banks, 
there are hundreds of trust companies which 
have enormous loan accounts, and other hun- 
dreds of private bankers engaged in the business 
of lending money, we can begin to appreciate 
how large a share of the business of the country 
is conducted upon borrowed capital. 

Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that none 
of the loans by national banks represent mort- 
gages on real estate, for the banks are forbidden 
by law to lend on that form of security. The 
savings-banks, trust companies and private lend- 
ers hold most of the mortgages. The farmer or 
the householder whose property is mortgaged 
as security for a loan need feel not the least 
shame over his indebtedness. As a debtor he 
is in the company of almost every business 
man in the country. 

Indeed, it is no disgrace to be a borrower, 
and it is nothing to the discredit of a man that 
he is a lender of money. Rightly considered, 
each is a benefactor to the other. The borrower 
receives a favor when he effects a loan, and at 
the same time he confers a favor upon the 
lender. The sense of obligation on the part of 
the borrower should remain even when payment 





is due; but queerly enough, it seldom is quite 
so strong as it was when the loan was made. 
After all, most of us have a certain confusion 
of the mind when we think of borrowed money. 
We too commonly think of it as our own, and 
have hard thoughts of the lender when we 
must return it. In reality, money borrowed is 
money hired, as we hire a house, or a room ina 
hotel, or a horse. We return articles that we 
have hired and pay rent for their use. We 
return borrowed money, and the interest is the 


rent. 
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THE WIND-ROCKED BIRD. 


The branch beneath him sways, 
But undisturbed he sings, 
All conscious of his wings. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
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AN ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM. 


ur age is apprehensive of the evils of any 

so-called ‘‘one-man power.’’ From the 

desk of the primary-school teacher to 
the chair of the President we have adjusted a 
system of checks and balances. Boards of trus- 
tees, school committees, courts and Senates, 
furnish abundant guards against tyranny. 

But as we glance back at the early methods 
of education, there are evidences of a beneficent 
despotism the results of which we may envy. 
For example, we may cite the work of Catherine 
Beecher who, in 1822, opened a seminary for 
girls at Hartford. After teaching her pupils 
four years she decided to suspend instruction 
in all other branches and to devote all the time 
to writing, spelling, grammar and the multipli- 
cation table, in which she found them wofully 
deficient. For nearly a term the students, old 
and young, worked at these elementary sub- 
jects. When they had reached what Miss 
Beecher thought a creditable proficiency in 
these branches, instruction in the others was 
resumed, 

We can picture what a commotion would be 
raised to-day by such a high-handed proceeding. 
The parents of the pupils would enter horrified 
protests, the teachers of French and biology 
would resign in disgust, and the board of 
trustees would find itself a storm-center. 

Yet there are some old-fashioned critics of 
new-fashioned methods who believe that nine 
schools out of ten in the whole country would 
be the more efficient if some such despot as 
Miss Beecher could decree that the children, 
and the young men and women, in them should 
practise for three months the fundamental arts 
of the too often despised ‘‘three R’s.’’ 
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OUR COMMON HUMANITY. 


he Russians have a score of proverbs in- 

tended to show that the Tsar is only a 

man. In this way the animal instinct of 
human kinship manifests itself among an unlet- 
tered people. You may scratch the veneer of 
social convention in any country, and beneath 
it you will find the primal human animal, care- 
less of artificial and accidental distinctions of 
birth or of wealth or of training. A man isa 
man and a woman is a woman. All else is 
surplusage. The feeling that this is true lies 
back of all our thinking, even when we are 
insisting on the propriety of marriage between 
young men.and young women of similar social 
experience and similar tastes and ideals. 

No more striking illustration of the persistence 
of this feeling has been seen in many a day 
than the wide-spread interest in the approaching 
marriage of the son of an old and rich New 
York family with a young Russian Jewess 
who worked in a cigar factory until within 
two or three years, when she became able to 
support the family of her widowed mother by 
writing for a Jewish newspaper. It is the 
fairy-story of Cinderella and the prince, or the 
repetition of the history of Ruth and Boaz, or 
what every one wishes might have been the 
ending of the episode of Maud Muller and the 
judge. 

The theme occurs over and over again in 
literature. The beggar maid was astonished 
when King Cophetua raised her to the throne, 
but she was not surprised. She was a woman, 
and she knew, as every woman to-day knows, 
that it is her womanhood that draws men to 
her, not her education nor her dress, nor any- 
thing superficial or accidental or external. 
When that womanhood surmounts all obstacles 
the world approves, because it sees that the 
great simplicities of life still wield their potent 


influence. 
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THE POPULARITY OF GOOD BOOKS. 


iterary and intellectual snobbery has insisted 
[o that tte mass of books are bad and that 
the mass of people read the bad books. 
It is always easy to slander the millions, for 
the millions do not reply; they do not even 
heed. No doubt most printed books are less 
good than they should be, and no doubt much 
trash is read. But in matters of taste excel- 
lence is relative, and we can determine whether 
to be optimistic or pessimistic about the quality 
of popular reading only by comparing our age 
with the past. 
Most of the people who read only bad or not 
thoroughly good books correspond to those who, 








two or three generations ago, could not or did not 
read at all. A society of uncultivated or half- 
cultivated literacy is better than a society where 
the people of good taste were the only patrons 
of the book-shops, and in which there were no 
public libraries to distribute even second-rate 
books to the many. 

Moreover, in the generations when literacy 
became the rule, there has been no falling off 
of the total public taste in books. A recent 
writer who has made a study of the circulation 
of books in the book-shops and in the libraries 
finds that there is an increasing demand for the 
standard novels in proportion to the demand for 
ephemeral fiction; that there is more and more 
call for biography, travel and books of outdoor 
life; that the popular light story to-day is better 
in ideal and workmanship than the kind our 
grandfathers tolerated; that we read much 
good fiction; that we read more fact than we 
ever did; that, ‘‘on the whole, there is a good 
deal of health in us.’’ 
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DECLARED A NUISANCE. 


hen a brand-new pest makes its appear- 

ance, like the boll weevil, which has 

spread over the western half of the 
cotton belt, people promptly declare war against 
it, and through state and national agencies 
spend thousands of dollars in pushing a vigorous 
campaign. But an old pest like the house-fly 
they take as a matter of course, and even argue 
that it is of real usefulness as a | seayenger, and 
so deserves to be tolerated. 

Present-day experiments aa that the house- 
fly, of which there are many varieties, does 
many times as much damage as he can do good. 
He doubtless carries the germs of typhoid fever, 
besides proving in many other ways a first-class 
nuisance. The time is perhaps not distant 
when the community will see what it can do to 
limit his activities. Nor is that task hopeless. 

Were it not for the fly and the mosquito, 
window and door screens would be unnecessary. 
In certain carefully kept residential sections, 
where there are no stables near, it is possible 
to dispense with screens. This suggests some 
comforts for the towns in the age of the horseless 
carriage. Cities like Venice and Hongkong, 
which have no horses, have comparatively few 
flies. 

Greater cleanliness in the care of stables in 
the country, and their location farther from 
dwelling-houses, will do much to mitigate the 
fly nuisance. Still, this pest will not readily be 
“‘downed.’’ His spread over nearly all latitudes 
proves him a determined fighter. The govern- 
ment entomologist estimates that summer is 
long enough for twelve generations to develop, 
and that the average fly lays one hundred and 
twenty eggs. Its resources for battle are thus 
large. But man does not have to fight unaided. 
The house centipede and certain predatory 
beetles carry off much larger numbers of flies 
than do the trap or the sticky paper. 
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ast month the University of Virginia inaugurated 
its first president, Dr. Edwin Anderson Alder- 
man. Hitherto the presidential power has resided 
in the faculty and in a board of trustees, of which 
the governor of the state was the nominal head. 
The roll of the first board of trustees contains the 
names of three Presidents of the United States, 
Jefferson, the founder of the university, Madison 
and Monroe. In a day when the best institutions 
of learning were hardly more than country acad- 
emies, Jefferson founded a university which in 
freedom and breadth of ideal and unprovincial 
recognition of the scholarship of Europe began 
life far in advance of the spirit which dominated 
American education a century ago. Of all Southern 
colleges it comes nearest to being national in its 
importance, and is so closely associated with the 
culture of the South that in southeastern states it is 
known as “The University.” Before the Civil War 
ithad sent out eight thousand alumni, of whom two 
thousand five hundred fought in the Confederate 
armies. Only when we read of the struggle against 
poverty and ignorance in Virginia which the foun- 
dation of the university cost the founder, do we 
realize what a supreme final gift of Jefferson to 
the nation was his triumphant establishment of the 
University of Virginia. 
slab from a royal palace in Nineveh, on which 
had been carved an inscription, which covered 
about half of it, and the rude picture of a king, 
recently arrived in the port of New York. The 
collector of customs assessed the slab as “a manu- 
facture of limestone,” subject to a duty of fifty 
percent. ad valorem. The importer insisted that 
it was a manuscript, and not liable to duty. The 
board of general appraisers decided that the 
carving was a manuscript. Another department 
of the government would be sure to overrule that 
decision promptly if the importer carried the 
slab, four by five feet in size, to the New York 
post-office and asked to have itsent, say to Babylon, 
Long Island, at manuscript rates. The postz! 
officials would deny the request with scornful 
celerity. ve 
he Attorney-General has interested himself in 
the enforcement of the law against peonage. 
A peon, in the meaning given to it by the law, is @ 
person bound out to service to pay a debt. Thi 
system of peonage prevailed in New Mexico whe! 
that territory was annexed. On March 2, 1867, Con- 
gress passed a law declaring that “the holding 0! 
any person to service or labor under the syste! 
known as peonage is abolished and forever pro- 
hibited in the Territory of New Mexico, or in any 
other territory or state of the United States.” The 
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ict also declared null and void all existing laws, 
oy all laws that might thereafter be passed by any 
tate or territory for maintaining “directly or 
indirectly” the involuntary or Vv lunt service 
of any persons as peons in liquidation of debt. 
Yet notwithstanding this law, peonage has pre- 
vailed to a greater or less extent in various 
Southern states. The Supreme Court has recently 
sustained the law of 1867 in an action brought 
against citizens of Georgia. Last month the 
Attorney-General began an action to secure the 
liberty of certain Italian laborers who had been 
taken from New York to a phosphate-mine in 
South Carolina. The men objected to work in the 
mine, as they did not understand that was what 
they were hired for; but they were forced to go 
into the mines to work out the sum it cost to take 
them from New York. One of them escaped from 
the armed guards and told what had happened. 
The Attorney-General’s action is the result of his 
disclosure of the conditions under which he and his 
companions were compelled to labor. Itis charged 
that there are hundreds of ignorant colored men 
held in involuntary servitude in the South to work 
out debts. It is hoped that when their employers 
discover that this is in violation of law they will 
abandon their practice without further action by 
the Attorney-General. 
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SOMETHING TO TIE TO. 


t was at the last of the inauguration concerts 

given at the Pension Building “in honor of the 
American people.” At one end of the great hall was 
the platform, filled by the chorus and the Marine 
Band. Everywhere else—in throngs upon the 
floor, in a closely packed procession pressing 
through the upper gallery, filling every chair in the 
various rooms—were people of every class and 
station, women in evening gowns and women in 
shirt-waists, men from city, farm and prairie, 
Saxon and negro, native and foreign-born, in short 
—the “American people.” 

Presently there appeared at the entrance of 
one of the rooms a stout, pleasant-faced woman 
with a bevy of half a dozen young people. Just 
as the group appeared two persons who had been 
sitting in the room rose toleave. The stout woman, 
with a sigh of relief, secured one of the chairs. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “now we’re fixed! You 
young folks can go where you want to, but I’m 
going to stay right here. Now mind, you’re all 
going to meet here to start home. I shall stay 
till every last one of you has come, if I have to 
camp here all night. And you needn’t any of you 
try to stir me before that, for I sha’n’t budge.” 

The young people laughed and scattered; the 
newcomer turned to the stranger next her. 

“?Tisn’t any picnic to take half a dozen young 
folks to inauguration,” she confided, “but we’ve 
got along first-rate by my always giving them one 
thing to tie to and leaving them free for the rest. 
They’re so afraid they’ll miss something, young 
people are. They haven’t learned that no mortal 
living can see the whole of anything, and that the 
biggest part of what you see is inside your head, 
not outside, anyway. They wouldn’t believe it if 
any one should tell them I have better times than 
they do, but I do!” 

Yet it was easy to believe that she did. Her 
shrewd, kindly face was full of interest in every- 
thing and everybody. Several times in the course 
of the evening some of her charges drifted back— 
one or two to rest, a girl to have a torn dress 
pinned up, and at last, one with a message : 

“Phil says he’s found a quicker way to get out, 
and we’d better come down to him.” 

Then the spectators had a new light. 

“You tell Phil that he’s known his Aunt Martha 
over twenty years, and she hasn’t changed in the 
last hour. He’ll come back here.” 

So Phil came, laughing but obedient. Aunt 
Martha gave him ahumorous glance, but the matter 
was not mentioned between them. Promptly and 
in good order she got her party off. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have an Aunt Martha ‘to 
tie to’?” asked a woman who witnessed the scene, 
of her friend. 

“I'd like to present one to every family I know, 
including my own,” was the prompt response. 
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COMFORTING FRANCES. 


66 He's a group picture that’s good of every 

one but me, Aunt Harriet,” remarked Miss 
Frances Wetherby, as she handed out the last of 
the lapful of photographs she had been showing. 
“It makes me look about a hundred years old, you 
see, and as if I had a toothache on one side of 
my face and a chasm on the other.” 

Aunt Harriet took it and gazed. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Frances,” was her gentle 
comment. 

“Don’t know! Merey! I never noticed till this 
minute how that skirt hangs! And look at the 
wisp of hair behind my ear!” 

\unt Harriet involuntarily put up a hand to 
rrances’ head and replaced a stray lock that was 
(dangling behind her ear at that moment. 

“Oh, it gets loose sometimes, of course,” ex- 
plained Frances, hastily readjusting a few combs 
and hairpins, “but not like that! I don’t believe 
my best friends would recognize that picture.” 

_ Aunt Harriet studied the photograph in silence. 
rhen she smiled. 

“I remember a funny story,” she said, in a de- 
ane way. “A woman was complaining about 
‘er picture to an old German photographer, and 
¢ said, ‘But, lady, vot goes in mus’ come out!’ ” 

“That’s rather severe,” returned Frances. 

; “ dh, Iwasn’t applying it to this!” exclaimed Aunt 
‘arriet, with surprised sweetness. Then, after 
‘nother long look at the photograph, she added, 
he inifred Cauldwell,—she’s about your age, isn’t 
me, Frances?—she was going on just the same 
the other day about a new picture of herself, and 
polly sy was trying to comfort her. At last 
_ 8. Cauldwell said, ‘Now, Winnie, it really isn’t 
bad. Of course it looks a little tired, but —’ and 
, ght there Winifred made us all laugh by breaking 
wonate en mother, o-l-d, tired! That’s the 
e. 


Frances made a sudden inarticulate sound, but 

















it passed for a laugh with dear Aunt Harriet, who 
was still thoughtfully surveying the photograph. 
At last she handed it back. 
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“I wouldn’t feel so about it, dear,” she finishedZ] 


comfortably. 
you, I think.” 


y, 
ANIMOSITY FORGOTTEN. 6 


well-known political orator who was among 

the speakers at a press club banquet in 
Chieago told the club members, says the Chicag 
Record-Herald, that in his profession as in theirs 
public utterances do not, as a rule, make personal 
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“In the early days of my career,” he said, “in a 
gubernatorial campaign, I made hundreds 
speeches against the candidate of the other pa rty, 
and attacked him in every way I could. But elec- 
tion day came, and the man whom I had consigned 
to | ag ae oblivion was victorious by a majority 
of fifty thousand. 

“I felt humiliated, and trembled at the thought 
of ever ——s that man face to face. I would 
dodge round a bloek to avoid running into him. 

“At last there came a time when | was placed 
u the program at a meeting at which he pre- 
sided. There were alternate speeches and musical 
numbers, and as my time came nearer I grew 
more and more nervous as I thought of meetin 
and being introduced by the man against whom 
had made so many speeches. 

“Finally my name was called, and as I stepped 
u the platform the governor came forward 
with a kindly smile and outstretched hand. In- 
stantly my heart swelled with gratitude toward 
him. He took my hand im a cordial clasp, and 
leaning forward, asked in a stage whisper: 

“*Beg pardon—but do you speak or sing?’ ” 


enemies of those against whom they are n,n 
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A POPULAR NOVEL. 


he death of Gen. Lew Wallace brings out 

abundant recollections of him which empha- 
size above all the fact that his was no accidental 
or cheaply won success. “Ben Hur” was the 
great selling book of the United States, its popu- 
larity only equaled by that of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Over a million copies of it have been 
printed, and at one time the eager question from 
lip to lip was, “Have you read ‘Ben Hur’?” 


This literary triumph, as Barper’s bulletin re- 
minds us, was earned by genuine hard work, which 
occupied the author for seven years. 

“Ben Hur” is full of the most graphic pictures of 
Palestine, althou at the time it was written 
General Wallace had 
But he had studied it through maps and books. 
Even its birds and animals were vividly real to 
him. Nothing contented him but to read every- 
thing that bore upon it in the way of travel, scien- 
tifie investigation or geography. 

He had scores of maps, and worked with them 
before him. The best guide of all was a relief 
map of Palestine, which hung upon the wall, for 
constant service. With its aid he took his char- 
acters through the mountain passes and MP and 
down the hills, measuring their daily travel by the 
scale of miles. They, with him, were actually in 
Palestine. 
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NEIGHBORS, AFTER ALL. 


he wealthy man had told the visitor who was 

soliciting money for foreign missions that he 
preferred to help the heathen next door. “I want 
what I give to benefit my neighbors,” said he. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger says the visitor’s 
face took on a look of mild inspiration. 


aaa do you regard as your neighbors?” he 


“Why, those around me.” 

“Do you mean those whose land joins yours?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“How much land do you hold?” 

“About five hundred acres.” ~ 

“And how far through the earth do you think 
you own?” 

“Why, I’ve never thought of it before, but I 
suppose I own half-way down.” 

“Precisely,” said the man who was soliciting 
aid, with an air of calm triumph. “I wappeee you 
do, and I want this money for your neighbors at 
the other side of the world—the men whose land 
adjoins yours at the bottom.” 

“You're a ready reckoner,” said the millionaire, 
dryly, but he drew his check-book toward him. 
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ROTHSCHILD’S ADVICE. 


M who have become rich often lay down for 
others to follow rules of conduct which do 
not bear the closest scrutiny without revealing 
moral defects. The New York Sun, however, 
finds in the advice given by old Anselm Rothschild 
of Frankfort much that is worth quoting. 


“Inguire thoroughly and conscientiously,” he 
said, “into the particulars of the business you 
propose to engage in. 

“After careful consideration come to a definite 
decision, go ahead bravely, and never be dis- 
couraged. 

“Do not burden yourself with useless acquaint- 
ances. Do not be snobbish. Be polite to all. 

“Do not use intoxicating drinks. Pay your debts 
promptly. Invest your money safely, and trust 
neither to chance nor to man. 

“Stand up for your rights, and advance your 
interests sturdily but honorably. 

“Be steady and arduous in your work, and suc- 
cess will come.” 
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SCHOLARLY VERSION. 


“It’s really quite a good picture of* 


n the campus of Emory College in Oxford, | 
Georgia, there is a tablet to the memory of | 


Ignatius Few, the first president. One day a 


freshman was crossing the campus with his cousin, | 


who asked him to explain the inscription on the 
stone. 


** * Vivit—non—mortuus—est,’” she read, slowly. | 


“What does that mean, Will?” 


“That,” said the freshman, easily, Pt that | 
ad.’ ’ 


means, ‘He lives—no, he don’t, he’s de 
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HIS RATES. 


hen a man longs to set his country’s wrongs 
before an audience he puts a high value on 
his time. 


“What would be your price for a talk on Russia?” 
the chairman of the entertainment committee 
asked the somber-faced foreigner. 

“Seventy-five dollars for three-quarters of an 
hour, fifty dollars for an hour and a quarter, 
twenty dollars for two hours,” said the Russian. 
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he golden glory of the morn 
Fast fades to dewy night ; 
Then swift the darkling hours march 
Into the hurrying light. 
Still burns the desert underfoot, 
Still lures the magic West, 
To where the wealth of India 
Shall crown our weary quest. 


A thousand leagues of battle, 
A thousand days of pain, 
The cry of stricken comrades, 
The parched bones of the slain— 
All these we leave behind us, 
Forgotten by the way: 
Somewhere beyond the desert lies P 
The Land of Holiday! 


Dark forests pressed upon us, 
Strange rivers barred the path ; 
In vain the bitter tempest broke 
In impotence of wrath. 
Through want and danger, toil and gloom, 
We struggle on and on, 
So only is the Lavish Land 
Of peace and plenty won! 


But sometimes, when I lie awake, 
My rusty mail unbraced, 

By dinted sword and battered shield 
Beside my pillow placed, 

1 question—what if baleful chance 
To our undoing move? 

What if that distant Land of Gold 
A ghastly phantom prove? 


And then my inmost soul responds 
With valiant words and true, 

And bids me follow to the end 
These roads forever new ; 

For whether at their end we find 
Or gold or worthless dross, 

We've dared a great adventure, 
And the issue is not loss! 

We've known the joy of battle ; 
We’ve borne the flag of Spain 

Where never man has been before, 
Nor man may come again ; 

We’ve drained the utmost wine of life, 
Yea, to the last strong lees— 

What guerdon hath the East to give 
Comparable with these? 

Each seeks the thing he values most, 
To garner or to spend. 

Some call it El Dorado, 
And some The Journey’s End; 

Some call it silken robes and gems 
To sparkle in the sun; 

But I—the Quest alone I seek, 
The joy of brave deeds done! 
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ACCEPTED AS EVIDENCE. 


everal years ago a young man was 

S on his way from New York to 

Chicago, where he expected to be 

married. The train moved slowly 

through a driving snow-storm, and for 

two or three hours was fast in a drift, 

but in time made its way through, and 

with somewhat better speed moved on. 

During the long stop the young man 

dropped asleep. Soon after he awoke 

a new conductor came through the car. The 

young man felt in his pocket, but his ticket 
was gone. So were his purse and his watch. 

‘*T have been robbed!’’ he said. ‘‘I have no 
ticket. ’’ 

“‘T must have a ticket,’’ said the conductor, 
not very sympathetically. 

‘*You surely will not put me off?’’ asked 
the young man. 

‘*Have to do it, sir, if you don’t produce a 
ticket or the cash.’’ 

**In this storm ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, not between stations. You look round 
and see if you can’t find that ticket or some 
money, or the next stop off you must go.’’ 

The conductor passed on and the young man 
went through his pockets again. There was 
no doubt about it; he had been robbed. The 
thief had doubtless left the train either while 
it was standing in the drift, or at the station 
where the conductor got on. In either case he 
was well beyond recall. The only way was to 
borrow some money from one of his fellow 
passengers. 

He turned in his seat and looked the passen- 
gers over. A strong, well-built and prosperous- 
looking man seemed to him most likely to have 
the money and to believe his story. He moved 
back and sat down by the man, and told his 
story. 

‘*Young man,’’ said the passenger, ‘‘there 
are people on the train almost every day telling 
that same story.’’ 

‘*That may be,’’ said the young man, ‘‘but 
my story is true. See, my pockets are empty.’’ 

‘*That proves nothing,’? was the reply. 
“*They do not even contain an identification. 
What have you in your bag?’’ 

The young man returned to his seat and 
brought it. ‘‘Here it is,’’ said he. ‘‘Open it.’’ 

**You open it,’’ said the older man. 

The young man opened the bag. On the 
very top Jay a Bible. 

‘*That may be just a bluff,’’ said the older 

















man. ‘‘Do you know anything about what 
this Book contains ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. 1 have been taught it all my life, 
and I am a teacher in the Sunday-school at 
home. ’’ 

‘*Did you mark these passages yourself ?’’ 

a Ls 

‘*Very well. Here are twenty-five dollars, 
and here is my card. I get off at the next 
station. ’’ 

The young man arrived in Chicago, and his 
first act was to find his friends and secure money 
to repay his loan. The loan was acknowledged, 
and the letter-head showed that the lender of 
the money was the collector of the port of New 
York. ‘‘When you return to New York, come 
to see me,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I meant to refuse you, 
partly because I thought at first your story was 
a lie, and partly because I resented your selecting 
me as the ‘easiest mark’ in the car. But the 
Bible was good evidence, and you evidently 
have studied it to good purpose. Come to see 
me. ”? 

Out of the incident grew a lasting friendship. 
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BENEATH NIAGARA. 


[ Jine the cataract of Niagara, from an open- 
ing beneath the Horseshoe Falls to a pit 
sunk behind a coffer-dam in the bed of the 

river two thousand feet up-stream, a tunnel has 


| been bored as an outlet for one of the new elec- 


trical development companies. Its construction 
was made possible, says The World To-day, by 


| two of the most thrilling journeys ever undertaken 
| by workmen. 


When the big tunnel—it is twenty-six feet high 
and twenty-three feet wide—was to be begun, 
neither end of it was within the reach of the 
engineers, for one was seven hundred feet out 
from shore, behind the veil of the falls, where no 
man had ever been, and the other was one hundred 
and fifty feet beneath the cascades. approach 
tunnel was therefore drifted out from shore, one 
hundred and eight feet below ground, under 
the brink of the falls, toward the site selected for 


e portal. 

To avoid bringing all material to the surface for 
—— the engineers had a side tunnel bored to 
empty beneath the falls. Where it opened lay a 
huge pile of débris, and as soon as the opening 
was made spray from this pile began to fill the 
turel. It came in so fast that work was aban- 

oned, ps were started, but still the water 
rose till it was sixteen feet deep in the shaft on 
shore. It looked then as if the whole enterprise, 
oe a fortune had been spent, would be a 
ailure. 

Then three foremen employed on the work vol- 
unteered to go through the tunnel in a skiff and 


the Maid of the Mist and lowered it down the 
shaft. The water was within two feet of the roof 
of the tunnel, but they determined to make the 
journey. They loaded their boat with dynamite 
and electric wire and enough iron to sink it till it 
would allow them to move along the tunnel. Then 
lying on their backs, they pushed the boat alon: 

e waterway by pressing against the roof wit! 
hands and feet. eir progress was slow, and 
their situation, directly below the mighty Niagara, 
was as appalling as it was unique. But the 
persevered, and at last reached the portal throu 
which the water was entering. 

Only a tiny opening was left there, but one by 
one they le e skiff and crawled through, to 
stand—the first of all men—behind the water of 
the Horseshoe in the middle of the river. There 
they fixed the d te in place. 

Returning with the wires which were to fire the 
charge, they upset their skiff and had to swim 
much of the way ; but they arrived in ea Oe pr | 
to find upon touching the utton that the d not 
taken enough d te to finish the work. 

Then a new trick was tried. A line of volunteers, 
roped together like Alpine tourists, went out alon, 
the heap of débris behind the fall, at the foot o 
the Horseshoe, carrying dynamite in large qQuan- 
tity. These men, too, were travelling in a place 
where no men had ever before been. On the wa 
one of the boxes of d ite was dropped an 
burst open on the rocks, but fortunately did not 











ode. The rest was buried at the entrance to | yj 


expl 

the tunnel. At midnight that night there was an 
explosion which shook the American side of the 
river like an earthquake—and this time the effort 
was crowned with success. The water flowed out 
quickly, and thenceforth work in the tunnel was 
prosecuted with ease. 
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A DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


ihe weekly New York paper which chronicled 

gay doings not only in that frivolous metrop- 

olis but in England and other foreign parts 

as well, afforded Mrs. Emmons keen enjoyment, 

and gave her many an excuse for righteous wrath. 

This fact had been fully appreciated by her son, 
who sent her a year’s subscription. 

“Listen to this, Bije Emmons,” she commanded 
one night, the paper trembling in her hand. “It’s 
the account of a grand reception in London, and 
this is what it says: ‘The Honorable Winifred 
Cowles was in black velvet, studded with jewels, 
the low-cut bodice and sleeve straps being en- 
crusted with sparkling gems. The Honorable 
Frances Rathbone wore deep blue velvet with 
garnitures of rich lace.’ 

““Now you mark what I say,’ said Mrs. Emmons. 
“Tf our young fellows that go over to Ly get 
to wearing such clothes as this paper describes, 
what’s going to become of our country? A fellow 
that’ll submit himself to be rigged up in any such 
way as that isn’t likely to know how to handle a 
gun in time o’ war or a hoe in time o’ peace!” 
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FATHER OF THE NAVY. 


n St. Mary’s churchyard, Philadelphia, is the 
| almost forgotten grave of Commodore John 
Barry, a shipmaster who at the opening of the 
Revolutionary War offered his services to Con- 
gress and was given the command of the Lexing- 
ton. Now an effort is being made to erect a more 
suitable memorial to him. The very name of the 
famous old fighter was once a terror on the high 
seas, but now little is known of this patriot and 
personal friend of Washington, who proudly re- 
plied to General Howe’s offer of twenty thousand 
pounds and command of a British squadron, “The 
English government is not rich enough to buy me!” 
Barry was not, as is sometimes stated, the first 
to hoist the American ensign ai sea, but to him 
belongs the honor of christening the union flag 
with the thirteen stripes in naval combat. It was 
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the ensign to its first battle, which was also its 
first victory. 

It was Barry who took Lafayette back to France, 
an honored and dignified trust. It was also 
Barry who, in his last engagement in the Revolu- 
tionary War, on his way from Havana with a | 
of specie for a am was challenged by the 
British vessel Sybil. 

“Who goes there?” 

“United States ship Alliance and saucy Jack 
Barry, half-Irish and half-Yankee. Whoare you?” 
was the answer. 

It was a proud day when Commodore Barry 
superintended the launching of the first-born of 
the United States navy, a frigate of forty-four 


guns. 

John Barry was a man of quick passion but 
warm heart. Once during the setting of a sail, 
when a bungling performance cau delay, he 
lost his temper completely, and lustily beat the 
boatswain about the head with his speaking- 
trumpet. When he calmed down his repentance 
was great. He called the boa into his 
cabin and epetogies rankly and sincerely. From 
that day the injured man was Barry’s stanch 
friend and adherent. 

He disliked hesitation or uncertainty of any 

nd. When one of his officers began a sentence 
with, “I think,” he would interrupt impatiently, 
“Who gave Png a right to think, sir?” 

One day the commodore was amused to hear 
himself quoted by one of his crew. 

““‘Who gave a right to think, sir?” said one 
sailor to another. “ ’t you know the commo- 
dore thinks for us all?” 

















Twilight, in thy sky-lit shrine, 
What blesséd ministries are thine! 
For weary eyes that droop and wince, 
To paint the earth in monotints ; 
For ears grown deaf from day’s long din, 
To weave a strand of silence in; 
To offer toil-worn hands, mayhap, 
A little folding in the lap; 
To turn wayfaring feet aroam 
Back hastening to the hearth of home ; 
To send those nurses, bent on good, 
The lovely shadow-sisterhood, 
On many a pilgrimage afar 
Seen only of the Evening Star! 
O Twilight, of the haloed brow, 
Our dear familiar saint art thou! 
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HOW A BOY WORKS. 


¢ ant the snow swep’ off your steps?” 
asked the small boy with the large 
snow-shovel and a broom. The house- 
holder began to question the would-be worker, 
says the Chicago News, and naturally the. first 
question had to do with the matter of expense. 
“How much will it cost?” 


“Sweep ’em off for a dime.” 

on = Does that include the sidewalk?” 

‘Sure 

“Well, ahead,” and the householder closed 
the door and then went into the front room and 
watched the operation from the window. As he 
sat there his wife came into the room. 

“Did you hire that child to clear off the snow?” 
she asked, ——t, 

“I did, my dear. He is enjoying it, and so am 
I. Pretty soon he’s going to get a whole dime. 
If he does a good job I may give him as much as 
fifteen cents.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said the lady, pityingly. 
“He’s just blue with the cold.” 

“He’s resting. Now he’s conteg up the steps,” 
said the householder, going to the door. 

“Say,” said the boy, as he opened the door, 
“there’s more of that snow than I thought there 
was. Won’t you make it fifteen cents?” 

“T guess so,” said the householder, and returned 
to the window and his wife. 

“What’s he going to do now?” asked the house- 
holder, after an interval of silence. “Oh, I see! 
It’s the boy on the other side of the street. He’s 
going to snowball him. That was a good shot. 

ello!” 


A snowball sent in return struck against the 


ndow. 
“We can’t have this!’ said the householder, and 
tapped against the pane, at which the boy on the 
other side of the street moved on, and the small 
snow-shoveler resumed work. 

“I’m going into the kitchen to have Bertha get 
a hot for him,” declared the lady. “If 
he gets through before I get back, don’t let him 

‘0 y 


“Don’t bg said her husband. “He won’t 
get through. mething tells me that he won’t. 

e’s doing a double-shuffle now, and looking for 
something or somebody else to snowball. Ishould 
hate to pass him with a silk hat on just at this 
psychological moment. Ah! I told you so.” 

t happened to be a grocery wagon. The driver 
got it just behind the ear. The small boy danced 
we glee as the driver leaned out and shook his 
whip. 

“He’s got a new idea,” said the householder. 
“He’s coming up the steps again. I’ll go and see 
what it is.” 

He returned in a moment, grinning. “He wanted 
to know if I wouldn’t give him a quarter,” he 


. | 
he boy worked boyfully, which is something 
more than manfully, for about five minutes. Then 
as he paused to straighten his back he met the 
householder’s eye, and smiled. The householder 
smiled in return, and the boy beckoned and 
shouted something. The householder got up and 
vepay” eald th e bo ling! i 

“Say,” sal e boy, appealingly, “you ain’t got 
anything. to do. Don't you want to come out and 
help me?” 
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A RUSSIAN SPY. 


party of Japanese soldiers in Manchuria had 

just finished their evening meal when a 

Chinaman passed them, apparently on his 

way home from a day’s work in the field. One of 

the soldiers called to him and said in Chinese, “A 

cup of water, please! Fetch it here.” One of the 

Japanese officers, in Leslie’s Magazine, tells what 

followed, an incident which shows better than 

any number of sermons or other “preachments” 
how merciless and horrible war is. 

The Chinaman stopped for an instant. He did 
not even salute us, and then, as before, he turned 
his face north and began walking away. Not that 
we needed his services so very much, but the 
insolence in that haughty and silent air of the 
native made an impression on us. One of us who 
read the full meaning across the back which the 
Chinaman had turned upon us, said, “Um!” and 
without another word he took after the Chinaman. 
Without any trouble he caught up with him, and 
as he laid his impolite hand upon the native of the 
soil, the Chinese helmet flew away from his head 


when he commanded the Lexington that he bore | and before our soldier stood, in the costume of 
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the Chinese, with a Chinese scythe, a handsome 
soldier of Russia. 

Six of us rushed upon him, and a moment later 
he was our prisoner. 

He had wandered through the country occupied 
by our army, and passed and re our camps 
with that sweet air of saintly innocence of a child 
loitering through the roads of his native village. 
He had made a critical and detailed examination 
of our defenses, of the number of our men, of the 
trenches, of the position of the main force ; nothing 
seemed to have escaped him. 

Upon receiving his sentence of death his courage 
so impressed the Japanese that the hy oy said: 

“Permit me to say that I am facing this day one 
of the bravest men in any army. e regret that 
we are compelled to witness your death. As an 
individual 1 cannot refrain from presenting to you, 
humbly, my respect and admiration for your 

very.” 


The Russian spy replied: “At the time when I 
was captured I was thoroughly aware that this 
moment would come to me; nevertheless, your 
words of sympathy touch me deeply. This life of 
mine I have offered to my master. I only thank 
you for your words of sympathy and tenderness.” 
And with that he stretched out his hand toward 
the captain. You can believe that the hand of the 
captain came out promptly, and there they shook 
hands on the Manchurian field, a Russian’ soldier 
and a Nippon officer. 





* & 


AFFAIRS OF WEIGHT. 


ihe woman who dislikes to acknowledge her 
‘ij increasing years is not yet uncommon, even 
if the broader and richer opportunities of 
middle age in our time have made her less common 
than she used to be. When gray hairs placed one 
“on the shelf,” they were naturally dreaded. But 
to-day for one woman who is sensitive concerning 
an added year, there are two who are more sensi- 
tive touching an added pound. The bugbear of 
the modern woman is neither age nor middle age ; 
it is fatness. 


Not long ago a round, rosy, pleasant woman of 
middie age, to look upon in all eyes but her 
own, although certainly not a “featherweight,” had 

i to d d, burdened with numerous 
parcels, from a trolley-car. The conductor was 
very polite in extending assistance; in fact, he 
sveppee to the roadway and almost lifted her from 
the high step, bundles and all. The transit was 
accomplished without spilling or jar, and as he 
set her down she said, gratefully : 

“Thank you; that was very neatly done.” 

“Oh, that was nothing, ma’am!” he called back, 
with a pleased grin, as he rang to start up the car. 
“My great-aunt was Barnum’s fat woman. Expe- 
rience counts.” 

Another woman, of ye appearance and 
spercents weight, was travelling not long ago. 
She is a distinguished speaker, and entered the 
train very tired after a course of lectures and 
— in need of rest. She found she was to 

ve an_upper berth, in which she never sleeps 
well, and she asked the conductor, a kindly man 
of about her own age, if he could not effect an 
exchange for a lower one. It was not easy to 
arrange, but after a good deal of trouble he finally 
——. When she thanked him he responded 
genially : 

“Glad to do it, ma’am—glad to doit. I’ve gota 
hefty mother es you see, and I shouldn’t like 
to think of her having to vault into one of them 
uppers.” i 





® © 
A MEDDLESOME GOVERNMENT. 


n the old days, when commerce was carried on 
| in wooden sailing vessels, the loss of life and 

the destruction of ships were far greater than 
at present. Along the Newfoundland coast, says 
a writer in Cornhill, every year, in the beginning 
of the last century, there were terrible wrecks, 
and in all the little settlements near by materia! 
from the lost vessels made a part of the house 
furnishing. 


Nearly every good thing in the F sacgmnannn of 
these people came from the sea. e travelling 
a, a good and gentle man, was holding 
service in a little village there, when he found his 
host eying him sharply. At last the old fisherman 
laid his hand on the parson’s coat and smoothed 


it down. 

“That’s a mighty fine piece of cloth, sir,” said he. 
“Never seed such a splendid bit of cloth in my life 
before. Get ’e out of a wrack, sir?” 

Wreckage made greedy hearts. The writer at 
one time said to an Orkney pilot, “This must be a 
great place for wrecks.” 

“Wracks, mon!” he shouted, bringing his heavy 
fist down on the rail of the bridge. ‘“There’s mony 
a brau hoose, mony a brau farm in Orkney got out 
o’ wracks; but the Breetish government has put 
a leethoose here and a leethoose there, and yon,” 

inting to a double lighthouse, “yon’s twa. 
here’s no chance of wracks for a puir fisher 
body noo.” 
® © 


HENS’ RIGHTS. 


Te is a story of an old New Hampshire 
doctor who, on taking out a wagon that had 
not been used for some time, found that a 
hen was sitting in it. He merely “harnessed up” 
without disturbing her, and he and biddy made a 
series of calls. The Boston Herald offers this true 
story of the town of Amesbury, which owns a 
small fire apparatus: 


Outside the fire limits is a small community that, 
on petition, received an appropriation for the 
purchase of a “hand-tub.” It was installed in an 
abandoned blacksmith shop, where it remained 
for two years, used only for decorative purposes 
in street parades. 

Last summer a stroke of lightning started a 
small fire‘in a farmhouse near by. The volunteer 
Seqpetnees rallied at once, but when they arrived 
at the engine-house, the foreman stood at the door. 

“Don’t touch her, boys!” cried he. “I’ve got 
two hens settin’ in the box. Let’s use buckets. 

They agreed. and the hens were allowed to pur- 
sue their incubating ways. 


* ¢ 


A LONG NOSE. 


navillage in Maryland an old deacon, in shaving 
| himself on Sunday prior to church-time, made 
a slight cut with the razor on the extreme end 
of his nose. Quickly calling to his wife, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, he asked her if she 
had any court-plaster in the house. 
will find some in my sewing-basket,” she 
sa 


The deacon soon had the cut covered. A! 
church, in assisting with the collection, he notice: 
every one smile as he passed the plate, and som: 
of the younger people laughed outright. Ver) 
much annoyed, he asked one of his assistants |! 
there was anything wrong with his appearance. 

“Well, I should say there was,” answered tli 
assistant. “What is that upon your nose?” 

“Court-plaster!” 

“No,” said his friend, “it is the label from. « 
spool of cotton. It says, ‘Warranted 200 yards. 
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A RAINY DAY. 
BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 
" drummed with his fingers on the wet | 


window-pane disconsolately. 

‘“‘A rainy day is bad enough, but a 
fellow can have some fun when he can go ‘up 
attic’ and play bear.’”’ 

““That’s so,’? sympathized Robert. 
to-day’ll be dull enough. ’’ 

Aunt Alice was ill, and mama had said she 
must remain in bed and the boys must be very 
quiet. 
‘How doleful we do look !’’ exclaimed mama, | 
coming in to look at her boys. 

‘‘Can’t help it,’’ said Robert. 

“Oh, yes, you can. You will look 
gay enough when you get your pro- 
grams. ”’ 

‘‘Programs?’’? And two pairs of 
wondering eyes greeted mama’s smiling 
gaze. 

‘Yes. This is Robert’s in this 
envelope, and this is Lewis’s. They 
are a little like school programs, you 
will see. You are to do things sepa- 
rately this morning, and then meet, 
near dinner-time, to compare notes and 
see what has been done. This afternoon 
you are to play the new game that— 
well, I mustn’t tell you any more,’’ 
Mama put her finger on her lips and 
laughed. 

‘Are there nice things to do on the 
program ?’’ asked Lewis. 

‘“Of course there are,’’ said Robert, 
quickly. ‘‘Mama always plans nice 
things. ’’ 

‘“‘If any of them seem a trifle hard, 
you will be glad afterward that you 
did them, ’’ mama told the boys. ‘‘Now 
each read your program, all by your- 
self. Don’t speak to any one. If we 
meet in the hall, or anywhere, we’ll 
just nod and smile. There will not 
be any company to-day, I think.’’ 

‘*T should think not,’’ said Robert, 
looking out into the wild, wet day. 

Then they sat down in opposite cor- 
ners to read the programs. 

In a few minutes Robert went to look 
at the clock. It was half past eight 
now. 

He glanced back .to exchange a smile 
with Lewis, who looked at the clock, 
too. 
Then Robert went up-stairs and 
Lewis went to the kitchen. For half 
an hour they were busy. Lewis’s 
directions were to make some vinegar 
candy from 8.30 to 9 A. M. He could do it 
very well indeed, and was careful always 
to boil it just right for pulling. He liked to 
make it, but thought it hard work to pull it. 
Robert delighted in seeing how white he could | 
make the little braided strands look, and always | 
took much pains with this part of the work. 

From 8.30 to 9 Robert busied himself in the | 
attic. His program had told him to go to a/| 
certain corner of a certain drawer in an old | 
bureau, and cut into one-inch squares the strips 
of pretty red cardboard he would find. Mama 
had written that they would need one hundred 
and fifty-six,squares for the new game. Robert 
was to cut all that he could cut well in the 
half-hour, then put everything back into the 
drawer. 

From 9 to 9.30 Robert was to be busy in the 
kitchen, pulling the candy, and Lewis was to 
£0 to another drawer in another bureau and 
lind a pile of calendar sheets, from which he 
was to cut twelve sets of numbers, from one 
to thirteen inclusive. 

From 9.30 to 10 Lewis was to arrange the 

candy prettily on little plates for their afternoon 
‘“game-party with mama,’’ after rolling part 
of it in paraffin-paper and making up a box for 
papa to take to the office to-morrow. 
_ Robert, during this half-hour, was to find 
/ewis’s numbers and paste as many as he could, 
very neatly, in the centers of the little squares 
of red cardboard. ‘‘Make them in sets of thir- 
‘een, and don’t hurry. You can’t do them all 
‘nd do them well in the half-hour. I will plan 
ior the others,’? mama had written. 

From 10 to 10.30 was a delightful half-hour. 
Robert was sent to the hall-table drawer to find 
a little luncheon, which he was to eat in the 
(ining -room while he read his last maga- 
zine. He did not know it had come. Lewis 
found a luncheon similar to Robert’s in a little 
‘ox in the attic, and he was to eat it there, 
looking over any of the papers and books that 
he liked in the old chest. This was always a 
pr ivilege, and could not be had without special 
permission, 

F rom 10.30 to 11 Robert, who was very handy 
with tools, was to go to his shop in the attic 
nd try to make a brownie target. Mama had | 
cut the directions from a paper and put the | 
naterials ready for a rainy day. Robert was | 
delighted. He could understand the directions | 
easily, and the brownie he whittled out and | 


**Guess 





| fastened with an elastic at the top jumped | 


comically enough. Mama told him not to paint 


jany of it, but let Lewis do that in his next 


half-hour. Lewis was more skilful with his 
water-color tube paints than Robert. Besides, 
Robert would have all he could do to make the 
target, even with compasses and all at hand. 
From 11 to 11.30 was a trying half-hour for 
Robert. He could not help teasing mama to let 
him go to watch Lewis. He promised to 
whisper. But mama, who had given some 
‘‘suggestions’’ on Lewis’s program, told Robert 


| it would be more fun to see it all afterward. 


the comical brownie and the rings and bull’s- 
eye, while Robert cleaned the air-gun and 
mended the broken rod. of a rubber-tipped arrow. 

From 11.30 to 12 the program said the boys 
could have a whisper-party in the kitchen with 
mama, and finish the game of numbers or any 
other incomplete work. 

At noon Aunt Alice was better, for mama’s 
remedy and the quiet rest had done the work. 

So they had a merry afternoon. Aunt Alice 
put on her pretty house gown and came to lie 
on the sitting-room sofa and watch the proceed- 
ings. The brownie target was great fun, even 


So from 11 to 11.30 Lewis painted happily | for mama, and so was the game of numbers. 


THOUGHTS AT THE ZOO. 


By H. 


G. F. 


he bears in all the hunters’ tales have manners fierce and rude; 


Since no one ever pets them, 


it is natural they should. 


I pity them, poor creatures, and | only wish they knew 
How happy we would make them if they'd come and join the Zoo! 


The grown folks carry knives and 


guns when they go hunting bears, 


And worry them and hurry them and shoot them in their lairs. 
They'd find a kinder method—one less fraught with danger, too— 
If they would make a study of bears’ habits at the Zoo. 


Now when | go out hunting | shall take no noisy guns, 
But arm myself with peanuts and a lot of currant buns. 
And cruel hunters will admit that that’s the way to do 
When I and forty bears or more come marching to the Zoo! 


tt 
THE BOOK OF MEMORY. 


By Hannah 


My’ 


G. Fernald. 


grandma has a curious book she often lets me see, 
When in the dusk | leave my play to sit upon her knee. 


I cannot touch the book at all, but shut my eyes up tight, 
While grandma tells the pictures, and | see them clear and bright. 


I see the dear old farmhouse, where my grandma used to play, 
The barn, with all the cattle and the fragrant mows of hay, 
The pets that grandma used to have, and all her queer old toys, 
And the little country schoolhouse, full of merry girls and boys. 


And there are other pictures, too, which make my grandma sigh; 
She says I must not see them now, but wait till by and by. 

But though she thinks they're far too sad to show to little me, 
She’s sure they all look brighter when I'm sitting on her knee! 


My grandma says I’m making now a book to be my own, 
And that I'll often look at it and smile, when | am grown; 
And then I'm sure the picture that I'll like the best to see 

Will be myself, a-sitting in the dusk on grandma's knee! 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DOUBLE 

Each word contains five letters. 

Behead and curtail a set of bells and leave a 
yronoun; a harbor and leave a salutation; to 
eecen and leave a club; a rising vapor and leave 
a beverage ; cash and leave a number. 

Primals: A deep cleft. Finals 


ACROSTIC, 


A foe. 


2. PREFIX PUZZLE. 
Prefix a syllable and change a coin into proper ; 
a blemish into a tyrant; an offense into neglect; a 
portion into to go away ; a tool into a narrow pass ; 
a morsel into to charge with debt; to wait on into 
to be worthy of; a whining speech into to pour 
off; a degree into to disgrace; the end into to 
| relate particularly; a demand into to speak; a 
forfeit into to describe; to fold into to 
grow less; a father into to long for; a 
stove into to disorder ; a secret character 
into to unravel; a writer into to deline- 
ate ; part of the head into to disfigure; a 
choice into to give up wholly; shy into 
to ensnare; shape into to mar; a tril- 
nal into to exclude; a harbor into to 
behave. 
3. RIDDLE. 

Here is an implement or tool, 

Made in more ways than one, 
And here is a row of seeds in the ground 

Where the gardener’s work was done. 


And note this method of teaching, 
We may call it discipline. 

And here is a small black-faced baboon, 
We'll have to count him in. 


And here is some cloth that is made for 
wear, 
And here is a gastropod— 
These all are spelled the selfsame way, 
Though you may think it odd. 
4. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first all fourth, 
For shame it brings. 
My second is a part of me; 
My third oft in the stable rings. 
All sin my fourth should be ; 
My whole may last a single day, 
Or in an hour may pass away. 
II. 
A mid-alphabetical consonant, 
An obstruction down the bay, 
A weary, heavily laden beast, 
And intended what I say ; 
Here are first, second, third and fourth, 
And my whole might follow, if you 
Should fail to connect these, one and all, 
And make them fit in true. 


Ill. 
My first is always found in demand, 
It takes its place in every stand. 
’Tis found where wrongs may be re- 
dressed, 
And always part of all the blessed. 
My second rings in battle’s din, 
Or comes from some with prick of pin. 
My whole puts down to lower place, 
Or makes one dread to show his face. 


5. ADDED SYLLABLES. 

Add a syllable and change a droning 
sound into meek; to strike quickly into 
to splash in water; a boy’s nickname 
into false show; a point into to take 
small bites; quiet into to mutter; alump 
into a birds’ call; a girl’s nickname into 
idle talk ; surly into to mutter discontent- 
edly ; to make friction into small rough 
stones; part of a grate into to walk 
lamely; idle talk into noise of geese; a pony 
into to mend clumsily; a boy’s nickname into a 
mob. 

6. SYNCOPATIONS. 
A crown that is worn by a nobleman proud 
Becomes a brass musical instrument loud, 


A negation, refusal, is changed by this art 
To a timber, to traffic or only a part. 


From a lower position to higher to raise ‘ 
Turns into puffed up with success or with praise. 
A tube large or small, as occasions require, 

Is changed to a something that’s put in the fire, 


The front of a building, in spite of its height, 
Becomes to grow less till one loses the sight. 


A man without courage and shaking with fears 
Will change to a measure of wood, it appears. 


A fruit that is dried, in which children cote, 
Turns into a shower that causes your flight. 


Twice what you'd do if you’d time and you could 
Becomes what you give to the poor for their good, 


A musical instrument syncopate here, 

You've a carpenter’s tool, to a prisoner dear. 
There’s a species of childishness, painful to see, 
That becomes a chief magistrate over the sea. 
A slender, wee animal, useful, becomes 

A something we walk on each day in our homes. 


An ignorant fellow, rude, awkward, despised, 
Becomes a small cake that by children is prized. 


A concord of musical tones, sweet to hear, 
Becomes a collection of grass, dry and sear. 


An event unforeseen syncopated will tell 


| What betrays, though a foreigner’s tongue you 





speak well. 

A far-away pagan, barbarian rude 

Will change to a mother that’s fond of her brood. 

A feast, the most gorgeous one known to us all, 

Turns into a something that’s used in baseball. 

To render uneasy, all comfort defeat, 

Turns into a word that describes what we eat. 

A word that means tiresome, tedious, we learn 

Syncopated to rage or to anger will turn. 

And a pressing necessity shortened will show 

A friend of the needle’s, whose use we all know. 

A word for excessive, extravagant, may 

Become one that signifies living to-day. 

Syncopate to restore, to perfect, make entire, 

You’re one whose ingratitude rouses our ire. 

Now take to be good, to be gracious and kind, 

It becomes inclination or turn of the mind. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Fast (tied), fast (swift), fast (abstinence), 

fast (extravagant). 

2. 1. Nocturne. 2. Stationery. 
3. Garnet, bonnet, hornet, spinet, sonnet, cor- 
net, gannet, linnet, baronet, coronet. 


4. Editors; so tired; tried g, pe PAIR 
| 80; edits, or; O! direst; rides RE FUSE 
to. RE VEAL 
5. Canto, cant; gusto, gust; RE PINE 
quarto, quart; limbo, limb; lin- RE MAIN 
| go, ling. RE LENT 
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on the road to perfect physical 
A GOOD START development is made with the 


IRISH MAIL 


ra It’s 

Astrong, g. fast nyu ate chil- 
dren’s car. Exercises all 
muscles. Furnishes funand 
fresh air but keeps child 
off its feet. Light,rubber- 
tired. Absolutely safe. 

your, dealer hasn’t it 
order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, FREE. 
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START the Baseball season RIGHT. To 

this you must have “D&M” Base- 
ball “goods. Balls, Bats. Mitts s, Maske, 
Gloves, Suits—éverything for’ the ball 
field. They are nearer right than any other. 
If we did not know it we would not make 
them. Look for the “ Dog on the Diamond ” 
trade-mark. If not at your dealer’s send to us. 
We will sell you direct. Send for new Catalogue. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 




















COFFEE HEART 
VERY PLAIN IN SOME PEOPLE. 





A great many people go on suffering from annoy- 
ing ailments for a long time before they can get | 
their own consent to give up the indulgence from | 
which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his experi- 
ence, as follows: 

“I became satisfied some months ago that I 





owed the palpitation of the heart, from which I | 
suffered almost daily, to the use of coffee, (I had | 
been a coffee drinker for 30 years) but 1 found it | 
very hard to give up the beverage. 

“I realized that I must give up the harmful in- | 
dulgence in coffee but I felt the necessity for a | 
hot table drink, and as tea is not to my liking, 1 
was at a loss for awhile, what to do. 

“One day I ran across a very sensible and | 
straightforward presentation of the claims of | 
Postum Food Coffee,and was so impressed thereby | 
that I concluded to give it a trial. My experience 
with it was unsatisfactory till I learned how it | 
ought to be prepared—by thorough boiling for not | 
less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I learned that 
lesson there was no trouble. Postum Food Coffee 
proved to be a most palatable and satisfactory 
hot beverage, and I have used it ever since. 

“The effect on my health has been most salutary. 
It has completely cured the heart palpitation from 
which I used to suffer so much, particularly after 
breakfast, and I never have a return of it except 
when I dine or lunch away from home and am 
compelled to drink the old kind of coffee because 
Postum is not served. I find that Postum Food 
Coffee cheers and invigorates while it produces 
no harmful stimulation.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener to many. 

Read the little book “The Road to Wellville” in 
every package. 


WOLVERINE 


Playing Marbles 


or Leap Frog is easy when a boy wears 
Wolverine Suspenders and Hose Support- 
ers. They keep the trousers firm and even 
and hold the stockings neat and trim. A 
boy can’t look untidy or be uncomfortable 
when he wears Wol- 
verine Suspenders 
and Ilose Sup- 
porters. They 
will outwear two 
pairs of common 
suspenders. 


Price 50c. 


Prepaid. 
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a 4 

ft olverine 
Suspenders and Hose Sup- 
porters, if you will send us 
the sales slip—ask your sales- 
man to write Wolverine on it— 
we will send youa beautiful 















with mirror on 
reverse side. If 
your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will 
send you the Suspenders 
and Indian head direct. 
Sizes 4 to 16 years. 
Always look for the word 
Wolverine on the buckle. 
THE SPIRAL MFG. CO., 
Kalamazoo, \. 











|in the play of the same 


| loved men in the United 








on Italian Railroad Strike was settled | 
on April 2ist, by an agreement between 
Premier Fortis and representatives of the strikers 
that the government would consult with the 
representatives of the railroad employés for the | 
purpose of devising a scheme of arbitration for | 
all future differences. The government is also 
considering a plan for taking over the operation 
of the government railroads, the lease of which 
to private corporations expires this year. 
& 


See Presidential Campaign in Cuba has | 
begun with protests of the leaders of the 
Nationalist party against the appointment of 
members of the Moderate party to office by 
President Palma. The Nationalists declare 
that the president has no right to use political | 
patronage for partizan advantage. The presi- 
dent is a candidate for nomination by the 
Moderates to succeed himself. 


& 





n Insurrection of Moros broke out early 
in April, when they attacked the walled 
city of Jolo, the chief town of the Sulu 
archipelago, in the Philippines. Later they 
ambushed and killed the secretary of the gov- 
ernor. Gen. Leonard Wood went to Jolo from 
Zamboanga as soon as he learned of the trouble, 
and demanded the surrender of the leader of 
the insurgents, a refugee from Borneo, which 
lies a shortsdistance west of the archipelago. 


* 


Foo Neutrality.—In response to pro- 
tests from the Japanese government, the 
French government, on April 2ist, ordered 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s squadron to leave 
Kamranh Bay, on the east coast of French 
Indo-China, where it had taken refuge after 
entering the China Sea. The Russian squadron 
successfully eluded the Japanese in the Malacca 
Strait, and had put into the French bay for a 
breathing spell before pursuing its course farther 
toward Japan. ® 


rville H. Platt, United States Senator 
from Connecticut since 1879, died April 
2ist, aged 77. He had served on many impor- 
tant committees, and at 
the time of his death was 
chairman of the judiciary 
committee. He was the 
author of the provisions of 
the law which guarantees 
| the independence of Cuba 
under the protection of the 
United States. While he 
was chairman of the com- 
mittee on territories six 
SENATOR PLATT. | new states were admitted 
——! to the Union. He hada 
| large law practice, to which he continued to 
| attend after he entered the Senate. 


& 


oseph Jefferson, the eminent actor, died 

April 23d, aged 76. His father and mother 
were actors, and he made his first appearance 
on the stage when a child. ———————= 
In 1843 he played in Texas || 
and Mexico. He first be- 
came prominent in 1858, 
His best-known part was 
that of Rip Van Winkle, 























name, in which he had 
been seen in every promi- 
nent city of the country. 
| He was one of the best- 








JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 








States, and his kindly 
nature was reflected in the parts which he | 
played on the stage. 

| 
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onstitution for the Transvaal.—The | 

British colonial secretary, on April 25th, 
published the draft of a constitution for the | 
Transvaal, which, since the close of the war, 
has been governed practically as a crown | 
colony. The proposed constitution provides for | 
a legislative assembly composed of the lieuten- | 
ant-governor, from 6 to 9 of his subordinate | 
officials, and from 30 to 35 elected members. | 
The burghers, without restriction, and the | 
English colonists who pay an annual rental | 
of not less than $50 or have not less than $500 | 
capital, are entitled to vote. The assembly will | 
not have complete legislative control, as all 
financial measures must be recommended by 
the governor, and any bill subjecting the colored 
native population to special disabilities must 
have the sanction of the home government. 


> 


Gpecone Deaths.—Paul Lessar, Russian 
minister to China, died in Peking, April 
20th. He negotiated the treaty with China 
which gave the Russians their foothold in 
Manchuria and provoked the present war with 
Japan. He was occupied during nearly all his 
official life in extending the Russian boundaries 
in Asia. —Alfred Augustin Watson, bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for the East 
Carolina diocese, died April 2ist. He was 
born in 1818, and had been bishop since 1884. 
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oe splendid Sewing Machine is offered 
== only to Youth's Companion readers and 
their friends. It is not sold to the trade 
or in department stores. Every machine is de- 
livered direct from the factory to the home, thus 
saving to you more than $20.00 on the purchase 
of the machine. As the New Companion is equal 
in every respect to the best, both as to durability 
and accurate sewing qualities, and is fully guar- 
anteed by us, the saving of this amount is in 
your own hands. The New Companion has 
stood the test of years, and with increasing 
popularity. Read the following unsolicited testi- 
monials. We could fill pages of this paper with 
similar expressions of satisfaction and pleasure. 






Illustrated 
Book and 
Samples 
of Stitching 
FREE. 


v1 
1-4" 


BEST THEY HAVE EVER SEEN. 


I have had my New Companion Sewing Machine now nearly 
two months. I am exceedingly well pleased with it. It is a hand- 
some machine and does good work. A number of my friends have 
called, and pronounce it the best machine they have ever seen. 
Mine is Style 2'2. The Automatic Lift is a very great improvement. 
—Miss Ida Lively, Griswoldville, Mass. 


IS MUCH HANDSOMER. 


I have used a $50.00 ——— machine for four years. Your Style 
2% does fully as nice work as the high-price one. In fact, the case 
of your sewing machine is much handsomer than most of the $50.00 
ones.—Mrs. Geo. Nichols, Seymour, Conn. 


IN PERFECT RUNNING ORDER. 
I bought my New Companion Sewing Machine eighteen years 
ago next May, and it has always done excellent work, and is still in 
perfect running order, although | have never had any repairs made 


on it. | have done all the sewing for a family of seven boys on it. 
—Mrs. E. A. Hitchcock, No. Wilbraham, Mass. ; 


EQUAL TO THE BEST. 
We had a ——— made by ——— Sewing Machine Co., and 
were loath to admit that there was a better machine made. After 


using the New Companion, however, in the family for nearly a_ 


year, my wife and daughter say it is the equal if not the best 
machine, and for finish, work and beauty, can’t be beaten. —WValter 
E. Ingram, Beloit, Kans. 


TO PERFECTION. 
I received a Sewing Machine, Style 2%, from you about two 
months ago, and have given it a good trial. The attachments work 
to perfection. | can say that it is a better machine than a neighbor 


bought for $45.00.—David VV. Collins, Spencer, Mass. 








If you are at all interested in sewing machines, send us a postal with 
your name and address, and we shall be pleased to forward by return mail a 
beautiful illustrated book fully describing in detail the New Companion, 
also samples of stitching made on the machine. Free for the asking. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


Style 1, Five Drawers ‘ . . ‘ $19.00 
Style 24%, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75 
Style 3, Parlor Cabinet . . P _ $24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four 
states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 








MASS. 
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SOFT RUBBER TIPS 
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LYON & HEALY, Hates midibit NUsrc HOUSE. 


If you are striving for wealth, 

me) high position, we offer convincing 
ayo that we carry out wh 

te. Our students achieve 

wonderful success. We 

me for an 









Wttemen. 
Write foro our free 80-page book for 
particulars and testimonials. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 11, 240 West 23d Street, New York. 





Copy it as well as you can, send to us 

and we will give oy a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Boys’ collars in boys’ sizes and in boys’ styles 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
MAKERS. 





all 
the world for all 
around fishing. 
The substitution of 
steel for wood in the con- 
struction of Bristol Steel 
pds made success in- 
stantaneous. The standard 
supple enough for 
small fish: yet ‘strong eno y ‘or the 
occasional “big one.” Special Bristol 
Rodsalso furnished: for s cial pur 8 
as described ur 
vA Lucky Strike. * Consult it for your 1906 
outings. Ask your dealer for a Bristol. 
The Conn 











Pony Rigs For 
Boys and Girls. 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in 
give your little 


‘rthem. It is so strong, so roomy, so “comfy” —hi 
4 nalts y through an and i through — made for yo 


+ oan ap) ce. Let us tell you more about 

o and all Hee sth other up-to-date Tony Pony yousees, 
ur Pony Farm is the best - in the West, a 

we make prompt shipments of p my rigs com lete— 

ond’ you our ‘beautifully: il the triinmitgs Spree. 

autifully illus e Free 

Address Michigan Buggy Co., 11 Office Bldg. a Mich. 
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THEY HOLD TIGHT. 


SEW ON ¥/ 


FOR 
D) WAISTS, DRESSES & CLOTHING 
Better than Buttons or Hooks and Eyes. 


The Boston, The Gri 
We also make J The Premier, The Invisible, 















BUY THE 
GENUINE. 


The Anchor,The Holdfast, The 

Whole Edge, The Snapper. 

SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
your dealer does not handle them, send his 


nar 
name nda fye-cent stamp for samples, or six 


UNITED STATES FASTENER 
co., 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








c Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS, | 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











om London to Paris by Balloon.— 
Jacques Faure, the French aeronaut, has 


| demonstrated that, given favorable winds and 


other favoring circumstances, it is possible to, 
ride through the ai 
across the English 
Channel, and over the 
intervening land on 
each side, from the 
British capital to the 
metropolis of France. 
On February 11th he 
left London with one 
companion in his bal- 
~ loon, and six hours 
later landed tite at St. Denis in the suburbs of 
Paris. Upon reaching the shore of the Channel, 
near Hastings, they descended until the guide- 
rope touched the water. Rising again on ap- 
proaching the French shore, they passed over 
Dieppe at an elevation of 6,500 feet. 
& 

7 Largest Diamond.—The dimensions 

of the immense diamond found in the new 
‘*Premier mine’’ in the Transvaal last January 
are given by Nature as follows: Measured size, 
4% by 2% inches; weight, 3,032 carats, equals 
AL Te grams, or nearly 14% pounds avoirdupois. 
The largest diamond previously discovered is 
the ‘‘Excelsior,’’ found in the Jagersfontein 
S| ine, Orange River Colony, in 1893, which 
weighed 97154 carats, was as large as a hen’s 
egg, and was valued at $5,000,000. It was cut 
into nine large brilliants. The famous Kohi- 
noor and Great Mogul diamonds sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with the latest find, 
which is said to be of excellent quality, and 
will probably be cut up to make a considerable 
number of smaller gems. 

& 

lipinos in Scientific Work.—In the 

report of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for 1904 it is remarked that the employment of 
natives in Manila as draftsmen, computers and 
engravers has furnished a gratifying demon- 
stration that they will prove as competent as 
Hindus have been found to be in the geodetic 
operations of the British in India and Mala- 
gasys in the work of the French survey in 
M ; 


& 


palized Plesiosaurs.—In the upper 

cretaceous deposits at White Cliffs, New 
South Wales, two skeletons of plesiosaurian 
reptiles have been found, both of which were 
completely opalized, like the tree trunks found 
in Arizona and other Western localities. In 
the first example of these jeweled monsters that 
was unearthed the color was very rich and 
striking; the second was less brilliant of hue, 
and precious opal occurred only here and there 
in the specimen, especially in the transverse 
processes of the neck. The plesiosaurs are an 
extinct race of very long-necked creatures which 
swam in ancient seas. 





& 

pepaeses Rain - Drops.—A new and 

simple method of ascertaining the size of 
rain-drops has been successfully tested by Mr. 
W. A. Bentley. The drops are allowed to fall 
into a layer of dry flour one inch in depth, 
which is exposed to the rain for a few seconds 
only. The flour is then set aside until the 
pellets of dough formed by the drops have 
hardened sufficiently to be picked out. Experi- 
ments with measured drops of water falling 
into the flour have proved that the pellets 
differ but little in size from the drops which 
produce them. The largest drops tested by 
Mr. Bentley somewhat exceeded one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, but the most of them were 
much smaller. The size varies with the kind 
of clouds from which the rain falls. 


ae 


o stimulate Interest in Science.— 
The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its annual meeting 
next August in South Africa. The association 
has twice crossed the Atlantic in order to meet 
in Canada. The purpose of these pilgrimages 
to outlying portions of the British Empire is to 
stimulate local interest in scientific progress and 
investigation. During the visit to South Africa 
sectional meetings will be held at both Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, and members of the 
association will visit many points of interest, 
such as the diamond-fields, the gold-mines, and 
the great Victoria Falls on the Zambezi River. 
An advance party of specialists will investigate 
the geology and archeology of parts of South 
Africa, and a report will be made on bacterio- 
logical questions of importance to that country. 
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DGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind 


BABY Three Months for 10 cts, 


Illustrated Monthly, devoted 

to care and training of Babies and Children. 

| aman sense articles by experienced 
ses, Mothers and Doctors. Practical, 

instructive, _ viring. Fs .00 per year. 

Baby Publishi o., 414 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 


SEND US 25 CENTS' 


To pay express charges, and 
we will send you, prepaid, a 










Sprague’s 
“Junior League” 


Baseball Shirt 
and Pants. 


For baseball, school or play. 
Blue or grey flannel, fast col- 
ors, Up to date and thoroughly 
made. Just the thing for 
school and ¢ . iss teams; thou- 

» sands in us 
Ask your ¢ ‘lothing de aler for 
them. Sent post-paid (shirt 


and pants) for 

Cap to mate ~ 95 95 cts. 

20 eta, one 

refunded if hot t satisfactory. tory. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give age, 

color wanted, and if possible the 

size of your last suit of clothes. 


PRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 60 Main St., Orange, Massa. 
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of Rogers’ Sfainfloor Finish, . 

the Flofr Finish made, }| ee 
and t general finish || 

for nitdre and all Interior If its a “a 


Woodwork. Contents of can 
will cover 20 square feet, two 
coats. Mention color wanted : 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Cherry, 
—— Green or Transparent. Stampsac cepted. 
Our Booklet,“ Care of Floors,” mailed FREE. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwo colors i any letters or figures if not 

more than show 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c ¢ 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 


tgood ‘thing 
gd A PIN IN [T% 


The best pins to stick anywhere 
are our Solid Ball-Headed Dress 
Pins. The heads can never work 
off or become loose. Gold Plated, 
Superior Pointed. Ask for them at your 
dealer’s. They are as good as 
































STEWARTS 
DuPLEX SAFETY PINS 


The kind that fastens from either side, but can- 
not slip through. The only pin Le at has a guard 
inside to prevent tearing the fabri 

In order that all may try our Solid Ball-Headed 
Dress Pins, we will send one dozen of the Dress 
Pins and three dozen of Stewart’s Duplex Safety 









Free— Catalogue, illustrating hundreds Pins, different sizes, for 15 cents. These would 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. cost double the money at your store. Only one 
Celluloid Buttons and Rivbon Badges at low sample to the same address. CONSOLIDATED 








prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


: SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
Bastian Bros., 2ic, S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 
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dainty charms 
fail to delight the sen. 
of children and win 
. Every child who uses 
alover of Rusifoam 


 Rusifoam habit if formed in 
‘childhood means strong beautiful 


’ teeth for life. 


25 cents AT Drvocists 
SAMPLE FREE 
Address. E.W. HOYT & Co. 


LOWELL, MASS 
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Rifle for . 


en 


Fora limited time we offer to the sport-loving boys of America this splendid rifle, regular 
factory price of which is $3.50. You can’t afford to miss this opportunity of securing a fine gun 
for so little money. 

It is a perfect shooter —of great accuracy, and has the fine hang and balance and ease of 
shooting of more expensive guns ; safe and reliable. 

It is the —_ take-down rifle on the market for anything near the price. 
long or short rim-fire cartridges and weighs only 3}4 pounds. 

It is a fine target gun and will run you up big scores — just the thing 

Vacation is coming, and the boy with this little gun will have lots ~ | 

You had better write to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, Dept. D100, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRICE EXPLAINED. 


AT FROM 


$3.00 to $5.00. 


Bicycles similar to the bicycle 
hereon have been widely 
advertised by other houses. 














HOW BICYCLES CAN BE 
OFFERED AT THESE PRI 


and why we can on the high- 
est new 5 "Model 

in : gente’, ladies’ and 
children’s sizes, at much 
power rices than any other house, isall explained in our new, big 


post- on Pa ies i} ibi 1 line of 1 
our new ully describing our complete e of new 

tal ladies’ and s Bicycles, alt'sh all shown In large, handsome half-tone illustrations; 

everything in by ng I sundries and supplies at the lowest prices ever known. 


, at less than one- aa ie usually asked. 

em ol = most liberal bicycle 

WITH THE BIG F "FREE CATALOGUE 2x: offer ever heard new and 4 marvelous 

n sell at much lower prices than all ln will be fully ex- 

ed. Our s eam of shipping the day we receive your order and our low freight and 
and prompt delivery guarantee, our bi 


free Special Bicycle Cata- 
oning Youth’ sg C Loy a" and you will ree os Mf powers mail ce 





express rate will be explained. get , safe 

guarantee, OUR LATEST ON. N60 Db. ays’ wer pyre NG oO mail aT} VOLE 

a MAKE $100.00 IN GO BAY UR B BIgYCl Les. 
This can be easily done in any ocality by mere evoting part of NG Roi. ime 

you is y an astonishingly one. Don’t fail to write us, mentioning this paper, or on & eomal ~~) way,’ 

me your new bicycle offer,” and get that we send you free by mail, post-paid. Address: 

ILL. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 














EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


MADE WITH 


IMPROVED TOP CLASP 


FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET. 






~~ NEVER SLIPS 
NOR TEARS 






Quickly Attached to any Point*of Corset. 
Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 
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| stopped and read it. At his house was a boarder, | 
who was a carpenter. Several times he had | 
noticed, when the man’s sleeve was rolled up, the 
tattooed initials described. The rest of the de- 
scription tallied also. He notified the police, and 
two hours after the notice reached the post-office 
Funk was in custody. 

Many other experiences of similar kind have 
convinced the police of Washington that while a 
public notice of that sort may warn the criminal, 
it also puts on watch all the people round him, 
and all those to whom he can flee, and is the surest 
means of finding him. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers ravers had been absent from his club for two 
is IDE AE WED Hie OF See SeaCENNE, | i days. When at last he appeared one evening 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | with a light of victory in his face, his fellow mem- 
bers crowded round him, says the New York 


shouid be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 

Tribune, and demanded to know why and where 
he had been. 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. “TI have been humiliated, deeply, painfully 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | humiliated,” he said. 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. “Let’s hear about it,” came in quick chorus. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will “Well, the other afternoon I was walking up 
King Street, when I found a group of boys spin- | 
ning tops on the sidewalk—or rather trying to | 
spin tops. They were very small boys. 


be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 

“ ‘Say, mister,’ said one of them to me, ‘can you 
spin a top?’ 


your paper is seut. Your name cannot be found 
* «Indeed I can,’ I said. 


on our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
SRRY MASON COMPANY, om 
PERne youth's Companion, Show us how!’ they all demanded. 

201 Columbus Avenue. “I used to be a first-class top-spinner twenty 
years ago, so I pulled off my gloves and took the 
top and string. Then my froubles began. First 
I could not wind the t ing. The string kept 

slip ving down. Then when I did get it wound I 
contin t remember which fingers should hold the 
end of the cord. I put the button between the 
second and third fingers and threw. The top 
bounded into a mud puddle in the middle of the 
road. The ore said nothing. 

“I tried again with the button between the first 
and second fingers, but still the top would not 
spin I tried the first combination again with the 
same result. 

“*Ho!’ said one boy. ‘Mike can do better’n you, | 
and he ain’t only six. 
| “I put on my gloves and came hastily away, 

but —” and Travers fumbled in his pocket and 
magene a top and string—‘I have been practisin 
or two days in a secluded corner of the pers. anc 
next week I’m going back to King Street and | 
show those youngsters a thing or two.” 


} 
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SAVING THE HAIR. 

he possible loss of the hair is 
a source of solicitude to a 
woman during a protracted ill- 
ness, for every woman appreci- 
ates the fact that her long hair is 
a glory toher. Very often, how- | 
ever, any attempt to prevent this | 
loss depends altogether upon the | 
willingness of the nurse. | 
The falling of the hair after 
} typhoid fever. and other febrile | 
diseases is a result of prolonged malnutrition, | 
which profoundly affects the skin. Ordinarily the 
general surface of the body is bathed more or less 
thoroughly every day; but the scalp, as a rule, is 
carefully protected from the water. The patient 
is thus deprived of a most exhilarating part of the 

bath, and the roots of the hair are permitted to lose } 
their vitality. ) U 
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STILL UNRUFFLED. 


nele Rufus was one of the calmest and most 
equable of mortals. Nobody had ever seen 
him excited or impatient. But there came a time 
that tried him. The furnace in the basement of 
his house was working badly. He had been exper- 
imenting with a new variety of coal, in which there 
was a considerable proportion of “slack,” and it 
did not seem to be burning He threw open the 
door of the furnace, thrust the end of a long poker | 
deep into the smoldering mass, and stirred it up 
vigorously. 


The result was startling. A fierce burst of 
flame and smoke came forth, not only enveloping | 
Uncle Rufus, but Aa | out the flue caps in the 
— above and filling the house with soot and 
ashes. 

In the midst of the excitement Uncle Rufus 
came up from the basement with his usual slow 
and regular step. His face was black with grime, 
his eyebrows and eyelashes were singed toa crisp, 
and what was left of his hair and beard was a 
sight to behold. 

e went to a mirror and took a good look at 
himself. 

“Wal,” he said, slowly and deliberately, “I was 
needing a shave an’ a hair-cut, anyway.” 


e 


The proper care of the scalp embraces sham- | 
pooing, massage, hot and cold douches and the 
customary coiffure. Shampooing may be practised 
onee in two or three weeks, but massage must be 
deferred until the fever has fully subsided. The 
douches should be used at intervals of only two 
or three days. Correctly performed, these treat- 
ments are highly stimulating to the growth of the 
hair, and they are so free from injurious results 
that they are rarely prohibited. The necessary 
preparation consists in placing the patient with 
her head at the edge of the bed and protecting 
her shoulders and the pillow with towels and a 
rubber sheet so arranged as to carry away the 
water. The ears should be closed with non- 
absorbent cotton. 

#¥or the shampoo nothing is better than lemon- 
juice. About half a pint is generally required. It 
should, be strained through muslin and applied 
direetly to the sealp without previous wetting. It 
has the cleansing properties of soap, and the only 
objection to its use is a very slight tendency to 
bleach the hair. After thorough rubbing, it is | 
washed away with hot water, while vigorous fric- 


tion is continued. | 
Alternating hot and cold douches should then 
A young English couple, says the Chicago Record- | 
Herald, live in one of the pretty city suburbs. 


be applied, not exceeding three of each. The hot 

water should have a temperature of one hundred 

and twenty degrees Fahrenheit, or over,—as hot | News of the arrival of a son and heir, cabled to 

as it ean be borne,—and the cold as low as fifty | the mother’s father in London, so worked on that | 
kindly Briton’s emotions that he took the next 
steamer to pay his grandson a visit. 


degrees Fahrenheit. Both should be applied with 
force and in large quantities. The hot douche is 
used first, and the last cold douche should be pro-| Grandpa came through to Chicago in safety. On 
longed. The hair is then dried, combed, well mer ae cnewoved merties < on cere as 
brushed, divided, and plaited loosely at each side. } de aot 85 rest eny mungivings they may have hed 
The drying may be hastened by fanning, providing | in regard to his ability to take care of himself. | 
that the shoulders are protected from the draft. } = id = much A -s ne ciroumvonted a) 
The same methods are applicable, of course, to | Gotham cabman who had transferred him from 
men, to whom they sone? just as refreshi the steamer dock to the rallway-station. Having 
’ : i Shing, | in mind the strictly enforced London ordinances | 
although they are less likely to be tolerated with | against overcharges by cabmen, he put his hand | 
complacency. in his pocket, drew out a handful of silver, and 
holding it out to the driver, said: 
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A COINCIDENCE. 
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i in this Way. We aid hig reatvess Ne avokded 

n this way, he to $s relatives, he avoide 

CATCHING CRIMINALS BY any unnecessary exposure of his ignorance of 
ADVERTISING. American rates and coins. 


“And would you believe it,” he added, “I ’ad 
here is a common conception of the work of | just the right change.” 

the police officer detailed to find a criminal 
which invests it with much secrecy and mystery. 
The New York Sun says that the direct-opposite 
of that—the greatest publicity obtainable—is the 
method used with success by the police of Wash- 
ington. 

An instance of the way in which, by means of 
advertising, the whole country is taken into the 
service of the police to find the man wanted is 
given in the arrest, some time ago, of a man named 
Funk, who had committed a murder in Washing- 
ton. Funk was also known as Fink, Wilson, 
Nicholson and Bald. He was a bigamist and a 
forger and a deserter from the army. He was a 
carpenter by trade. 

In order to capture him the police of Washington 
sent out forty thousand circulars to sheriffs, chiefs 
of police and others, describing him and offering 
a reward. As this brought no results, it was 
followed by thirty thousand copies of a second 
circular. This also failing, a gigantic advertise- 
ment was planned. 

A minute description of him, including mention of 
his initials tattooed near his elbow, was embodied | 
ina poster. Nearly two hundred thousand copies | 
of this were printed and sent in sealed envelopes 
to every post-office in the country, and to every 
official who could help. 

Out in Columbia, Missouri, one of the posters 
arrived one morning at ten o’clock, and was at 
once put on the bulletin-board—at practically the 
same hour when it was being posted all over the 
country. 

A few minutes later a man who called for mail | 
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THE CONDUCTOR SCORED. 


pm time ago several travelling men were sit- 
ting together in a car on a train which daily 
makes a round trip over a certain division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. One of the number, 
the Boston Herald says, had not only monopolized 
the conversation, but from time to time had poked 
fun at the quiet conductor. 

As the train approached the Haverhill station 
the travelling man turned to the conductor, who 
stood near by, and shouted boisterously : 

“Say, George, what made them locate the station 
so far away from the village?” 

“I don’t know,” the conductor gravely replied, 
“unless they thought it would be more convenient 
to have it down here near the railroad.” 
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HE GOT THE JOB. 


te the Civil War the captain of a certain 
company of mountaineers was thoroughly 
disgusted with the laziness of the sixty men under 
him, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He 
determined to shame them. One morning after 
roll-call he tried it. 

“I have a nice, easy job,” he said, “for the 
laziest man in the company. Will the laziest man 
step to the front?” 

Instantly fifty-nine men ~~. -¥ forward. 

“Why don’t you step to the front, too?” de- 
manded the captain of the sixtieth. 

“I'm too lazy,” replied the soldier. 











ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
es, as if Burning Up from Itching 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
By Cuticura. 

“Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from which 
I had suffered agony and pain for eight years, being 
unable to obtain any help from the best professional 
treatment. My scalp and face were covered with sores, | 
and I felt as if burning up from the itching and pain. | 
Cuticura gave me relief the very first day, and made a | 
complete cure in a short time. My head and face are | 
now clear and well.” (Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 7 | 
West Main St., Westboro, Mass. (Adv. | 


$1.50 


Indian Wigwam 


4 feet high, 5 feet diameter, 
made of heavy sheeting, with 
colored cap and flag, side 
decorated in genuine In- 
dian design. 


Supported by a tripod. 
No center pole. 


Summer Costumes 


Made to Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 


$6 to $25. 


Catalogue, Samples and Simple Meas- 
urement Directions Sent FREE. 





_ 


Are there style and 
individuality in the 
garments you wear? 
Arethey of the la- 
test cut and made of 
the newest materi- 
als? We can make 
one for you which 
will sess all these 
gc qualities. 











buys this 


It is because we 
make garments to 
order only accord- 
ing to the latest New 
York Fashions, and 
use only the new- 
est materials, that 
we have _ satistied 
the most fastidious 
|# women. 






ak, All clear space inside. conceptions of Fashion 
. ouse , 
We also make this ey wigwam, 7 feet 6inches ce effects, 
high and 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, in extra , the 


heavy thoroughly durable white drill, colored 
drill or 8-ounce duck (suitable for men as well as 
boys in camping, etc.), $4 to #5. 


HERE IS A BARGAIN, 


probably the most remarkable bargain ever of- 
ered in tents. These tripod wigwams are the 


Our stock of ma- 
terials consists ofall 
that is new in weave 
and texture — mo- 


Z 





latest novelties, and we are offering them as hairs in stripes, 
leaders, Do not compare them with ordinary oeks ond fad 
tents, sold for , $4 and $5. Channon goods are aiwecen eondelathe 
always standard quality. We make all kinds of and Summer-weight 





tents; have sold thousands to U.S. government. 

Send for Free Catalogue tents and 

FREE. canvas goods, laciadtes v, kinds of 

camping supplies, and special booklet on wigwams. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, Mfrs., 

Dept. A, Randolph and Market Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


fabrics, such as lans- 
downe, Henrietta, 
eolienne, taffeta, pongee,etc.,in all the new shades, 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS .. . &6 to 820 
Made of Mohair, Serge, Brilliantine, etc. 
SILK SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $12 to $25 























ra TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 7.50 to $25 
rte PETS aha Se I 
pam y/ TIRED JACKETS . : : . : . 85.75 to 815 

di 7 FEET SILK COATS - : : . : | $10 to 820 

4: SEPARATE SKIRTS + : $3.50 to 812 




























































































find perfect rest and com- 
fort when the 


WORTH 


Cushion 
Sole 


SHOES 


are worn. The patent 
innersole provides a 
eushion for the foot 
and resists dampness so 
that rubberscan be safe- 
ly discarded. } e on 
stylish lasts of all best 
leathers and cost only. 
#3.00 to $3.50. 

Send postal for hand- 
some Catalogue. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. 8. 
toany part of the United 
We Send FREE States our Summer 
Catalogue showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of Samples of the 
jewest Materials and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 
Mention colors desired, and whether you wis 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


19 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. Est.17 yrs. No Agts.or Branches. 


VEHICLES $ uP 

Our new 192-page catalogue, beau- 
tifully illustrated and quoting 
wholesale prices direct to 
users on the finest line of 
vehicles and harness in 
America, t on Re- 
quest. Over 100 styles to 
choose from. Prices to suit 
every pocketbook. Split 
Hickory Vehicles 
on 30 Days’ Free Plan, and guaranteed for 


Jse 
two years. Write. The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
(H. C. Phelps, Pres.), Station 259, Cincinnati, O. 









































A Worp TO THE WIVES IS SUFFICIENT 


In the grinding process GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR passes through more than twenty 
sets of steel rolls, each one of which grinds 
it very gently and evenly, so that all of the 
small flour particles are exactly the same 
size. Therefore when the liquid mixture 
used in making dough, comes in contact 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR it strikes tothe 
center of each particle uniformly, thus 
causing an even and complete absorption 
which is very essential to a perfect 
rising: 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
+ a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
school, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
hormal School, College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








<a 7ane Academy for Boys. 
Williston een iasthampton, Made 
" ui pare ent con medical schools. 
‘iy equipped = Ta ~+ fant ai Cc nouspaez and 
fiol« OBY Rew ww Athigtle Field, aa in joend straightawa 
t JOSEPH H. : 
ry latest pgoceee. Write for 


RUGS See 


University of of Maine Orono, Me. 


C in_ Ci ectrical En- 
gineering, Te Bg ‘Pharmacy, Agriculfure, 





Bade from old earpets by the 
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a Catalogue Free. 


Pesta ee in or 
gree y ogue No 

ardware, Tools, 
Poems Implements, 
House Furnishings, 
Guns, Sporting 
Silver- 









complete volume 
of the kind ever 
issued—600 pages. 
We make this 


reaches us before y 30th we 
eS oak yen oe t Cata- 
_qvorl fariation, oe 


Py yy all the Write to-day. Buyin nee York from 
he oldest mail-order house Th the U. 90 
years in business. Save money. We sell onl iw ey 

and at the lowest 





Elective courses inl 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary erpenses 
about$200a year. Geo Fellows. Me. 


goods, country. 
Lower freight Yates from New York. Single pieces for 
less than your dealer has to pay for the same thing in 





Camp Wachusett, stds n 


rhird season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming 
water sports. Instruct on my i a si sclalist in Neturat 
History. Tutoring, if d ighest references. 
Send for ol to the 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Cee nn ae eeaacaaaaaaas 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 

WEST NEWTON, MASS. 

53a Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 

and record. One teacher or So Foe pupils. Yultured homes 

for promising boys. c ding with superb gym- 

nasium and I -R, tank. THE SECRETARY. 


K'NES., CAMP 


A BOYS’ 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium with 








swimming pool. Strong teach A Earnest boys. Fits for 
College, Sclentifie School and ‘Business. Illus. pam a 
sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS, 


Camp Quinebaug, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


References: Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Byron 
S. Hurlburt, Dean of Harvard College, and ‘others. 


For particulars a 
Linnaean 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


CHARLES E. STRATTON, 
Never Cut a Corn 


It isdangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 
relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed direct to your address five for a dime, fifteen 
fora quarter. Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
order. Not sold by dealers. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1066 Walnut St., 


TZ tEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 


CPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


N JARS AND TUBES. 
ne photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very && 
strong — corners will not Sn. Largest 

bottle now sold for 5¢.( by mail,10c.) In ma PAGE! 5 
bulk for large users, carton work, 
















































U PACE’S MUCILAGE 
202. +1 Ly pol. ry bong 10c, 
& PACE’S CL 


mail, }2c., a4 or tu E Luseti ewan 
> 148 Kssex Avenue, Glow 















REFINED and perfected 
preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys all bad 

odors, fumigating and purifying 
the air like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths, 


~ mosquitoes, and other insect 

life. Prevents disease by an- 
nihilating dangerous germs, 
Sixteen pastils in a box, with 
metal candlestick, by mail, 
post-paid, 25 cents. 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO., 
36 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, 
















































MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
ALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 

















Save Money and Time. 


ats Granite Plastic Stove Lining toa paste 
+ apply it yourself to the crack or break 
| your range, stove or furnace lining. 
This pan is much handier than sending 
i's © Stove Man to put in a new lining ; 
S$ cheaper, too. 
Sold by Dealers ever- yiwhere. 
< sure that you get “Granite” brand. 
resbrey Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 

















uy at wholesale. Don’t miss these great 
money-saving cHorings. free until May 30, 1905. 
* Dept. 

J. 


CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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<G Durable Rugs 
\" >? Made from 

i} Old Carpets. 
, The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 

LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 

















/o “PREMIER” 
PORTABLE HOUSES 





For a good, wholesome vacation nothing equals 
a season spent in the woods or at the shore in one 


of our Premium Portable cottages. 
strong and are easily 
in price and guarantee 


MONEY BACK IF THEY FAIL. 


No mosquitoes. No flies. Screens on all doors 

and windows. See them at our store set up, 

fe size, or send for catalogue. We also manufac- 

ture camps, automobile houses, playhouses, etc. 
Freight Paid To Your Station. 


Hollis, Park @ Pollard, 31 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


They are 
re together. Reasonable 
to please. 














DENTACUR 


TOOTH PASTI 






: Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 

k, “Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contaius valuable information 
co isely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 















John NATO NIT tosh 
ate Toffee King ' 


Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 


A CANDY, originated in YorksuireE, 
England. Made from pure butter, cream 
and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter-scotch, or 
a chewing candy—but a delicious old Eng- 
lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you’ll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents for a trial package. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


Bakes Quickly and Evenly, because 
the oven ck is triple and js lined with 
pure sheet asbestos, so that an even heat is 
maintained on all sides of the oven. 


Cook Doesn’t Have to Put Hand 
Into Hot Oven, as the oven rake and 
oven shelf-locking device enable her to 
baste or turn roast without. 


Hot-Water Reservoir. Made with or 
without Hot-Water Reservoir. 


Bay State Range. 


APPROVED BY THREE GENERATIONS, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 












































The Range 
With a 
Record. 


WI 








Providence, R. I. 






ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MODEL GRAND RANGE. 





Run Down People 


If run down from overwork—physical 
or mental—drink a glass of 
Welch's Crape Juice’ 
three times a day. It is not a medicine 
or a stimulant, but Nature’s finest food 


and drink. Made from the finest 
Concord grapes and makes 


Rich 
Red 





Welch’s Grape Juice 
is absolutely pure 
and unfermented. 
Sold by druggists and grocers 
in quart and pint bottles. Trial 
dozen pints §3. Express paid 
east of Omaha. 

Booklet with delicious rec- 


ipes for beverages and des- 
serts made from Welch's 
Grape Juice, free. Sample 


three-ounce bottle of Welch's 
Grape Juice by mail 10 cents. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 






















- 
a, 
Simmering Cover given free with each 
Bay State Range. 
No Guesswork in cooking with the Bay 
State ; the oven heat indicator tells the truth. 
Patented Tea-Shelf, when expanded, 
gives ample room for two large platters. 
Gas Attachment can be fitted so that 
you can use it alone, or at same time as 
using coal fire. 
55 Portland Street, Boston. 
(> 
Vs 
> 





The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the 
BOYS AND GIRLS have Old Grist Mill for 
breakfast —they’ll do better work in school 
all day because of it. 


If your grocer hasn’t it change grocers. 
20 cents per pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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FLOUR 


The Secret of Good Bread-Making 


is in the quality of flour used. 
best quality of Hous makes the best bread. 
CERESOTA 

the best made. 
some bread ,and forty pounds more of itto 
the barrel thanany other brand. 
Sold everwichere in sacks and barrels. 


WRITE NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET and GRADUATED 
MEASURING CUP, given FREE. 


Northwestern © Comp: 
614 Chamber of ty Mass. 


Only the 


is absolutely 
if makes white, tooth- 


Try it to- 


ad, 4 
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GROCERIES 
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Experienced Housewives 
BUY 


those brands of groceries only whose quality 

and full measure are unquestioned. 
When about to make biscuit, gems or 

cake, the leavening agent of their choice is 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


Baking Powder. 


Tue RumFrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 











A Treat for Everybody! 
Smoked 


Flaked RED CROSS iain 


Delicious, Palatable, Wholesome. 
Packed in Cartons Clean and Pure at Your Dealers. 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
Our Products from the Sea are the Best in the Worid. 




















WILD 


ORANGE CHERRY 
RASPBERRY PISTACHIO 
STRAWBERRY CHOCOLATE 


To prepare, simply dissolve contents of one packs 
age with a pint of hot water and set on ice to cool, 
If YOUR GROCER hasn’t it, send 10 cents for a full package and MINUTE COOK BOOK, 


We make also the Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine, Minute Malta-Coffeena. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Department F, ORANGE, MASS. 





















The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that they are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 


They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy long to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 





Don’t Rub All the 
Dirt Off on the Towel 


Cleanse your hands thoroughly before drying them. 
You cannot do it with Ordinary soap unless you use a 
hand-brush and do a lot of scrubbing. With Cuticline 
the hand-brush is un —dirt vanishes as by a 
magictouch. Paint, ink, grease and stains cannot 
disfigure the hands when Cuticline is used— 

it removes all forms of dirt with ease 

andrapidity. A handy cleaner for the 

automobilist. Removes lubricator 


stains or the dust of travel. 


CUTICLINE 


is without a peer as a toilet requisite. As it is put 
up in attractive tins with shaker tops, Cuticline is 
much more convenient than soap. 

Try Cuticline. If your druggist or grocer cannot 
supply you—send us his name and we will immediately 
forward to your address a sample free. Cuticline 
is sold almost everywhere in Io cent and 25 cent 

shaker tins. Address 


Dept. A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, Maine. 
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hen ordering extracts do not say sim- 

ply “Send me some vanilla,” or lemon, 
almond, rose, etc., for the grocer keeps 

several kinds, and if you state no prefer- 

ence he will send you the brand that he makes 
the most profit on. This is human nature. If you 
appreciate the importance of using pure extracts 
you must get them by asking for them. 
Say you want such and such a flavor of 


Baker’s Extracts. 


They are made direct from the finest 
fruits by our own process, and are 
natural fruit flavors in their native 
purity and strength. 


Always in packages like this. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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“| always use Sawyer’s 
because it bleaches, 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 


Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 


The People’s Choice 
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Makes the St ne ag Ornament. 


: 

N 

A labor-saver — quick and easy shiner — always N 

ready for use — polishes brightest, without odor, w 
dust or muss— up to date —it’s a ‘‘sun-shine’’! 

MANUFACTURED BY ' 
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MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, CANTON, MASS. 





























